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OME BASIC ISSUES IN DEVELOP- 
ING CITIZENS FOR LIVING IN 
AN ORDERED WORLD 


MARION EDMAN 


«New WRITER today who attempts to clarify just what good citizenship is or to 
describe how it shall be attained will undoubtedly arouse all his readers to dis- 
agree basically with him. But on three points there will be no disagreement: that 
good citizenship must be developed if we are to continue to exist, that we must 
occupy ourselves seriously with creating good citizens through school and com- 
munity life, and that we must begin at once. As this article is being written, the 
Senate crime investigations have aroused us to determine what is wrong in our 
schools and in our nation that there has been produced such a generation of persons 
in high places with seemingly little or no feeling of responsibility for the funda- 
mental values of democracy. But the outcry is cacophonous with disagreement as 
to how we shall guarantee that our citizenry will develop the virtues that we feel 
are so urgently needed. The present discussion will not attempt to evaluate any of 
the possible merits or demerits of this or that school of thought. What will be 
presented here are basic issues upon which we must have some agreement before 
we, in the schools, can consider what plans should be made for revitalizing our 
citizenship education to meet the demands of living in a confused and rapidly 
changing world." 

No definition of the good citizen will be attempted here; but the attributes of 
good citizenship, as defined in the recent study carried on in selected schools in 
Detroit and considered fundamental to the point of view expressed here, were as 
follows :? 

. The good citizen cherishes democratic values and bases his actions on them. 

. The good citizen recognizes the social problems of the times and has the will 
and the ability to work toward their solution. 

. The good citizen is aware of and takes responsibility for meeting basic human 
needs. 

. The good citizen practices democratic human relationships in the family, 
school, community, and in the larger scene. 


* There are two excellent sources of information on citizenship education. One is the Detroit 
Citizenship Study, which will be described in a forthcoming book by Arnold R. Meier, Florence D. 
Cleary, and Alice M. Davis, A Curriculum for Citizenship: a Total School Approach (Detroit, 
Michigan: Wayne University Press, about July, 1951) .The second is the Citizenship Education Project 
at Teachers College, Columbia University; descriptive literature can be obtained on request from 
Teachers College. 

* Detroit Citizenship Education Study, Qualities of the Good Citizen in a Democracy (The Citizen- 
ship Education Study, Wayne University, 1949). 


& MARION EDMAN is associate professor of education at Wayne University, Detroit. 
A Pi Lambda Thetan, Dr. Edman is co-editor of Invitation to Keading. She has also been 
chief of Teacher Education, Office of Military Government, Bavaria. 
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5. The good citizen possesses and uses knowledge, skills, and abilities necessary 

in a democratic society. 

Moreover, no attempt will be made in differentiating what constitutes good 
citizenship at any particular level: the community, the national, or the interna- 
tional sphere. It will be assumed, however, that it is important to prepare all 
individuals to function effectively at all levels and that what helps to create better 
group living at one level will be of help at all other levels. Indeed, it is impossible 
to conceive of any sort of adequate citizenship at the international level which does 
not have its roots in good community living. Each community becomes a mirror 
for the condition of the world, and the condition of the world determines to a 
great degree the kind of life possible at the community level. 

The present discussion will attempt to consider basic issues in citizenship educa- 
tion from three main points of view: (1) the basic philosophy which must under- 
gird citizenship education, (2) the process whereby goals may be reached, and (3) 
the understandings which must be developed. 

In times of rapid and violent change it is particularly difficult to clarify thinking 
in the realm of goals and objectives. Mankind seems to be riding off in all direc- 
tions at once. Perhaps for this reason, about all oné can do at present is to state 
some of the questions or dilemmas which today give us particular concern so that 
we at least are aware of the complexity of our task. 

The first of these problems was admirably stated by Bertrand Russell in the first 
of the Reith lectures, deiivered over the British Broadcasting Corporation in 1948: 
“The fundamental problem I propose to consider in these lectures is this: how can 
we combine that degree of individual initiative which is necessary for progress with 
the degree of social cohesion that is necessary for survival?’’® 

In other words, how much real freedom of individual choice can be permitted 
in a very complex social world? This is a problem which grows increasingly difficult 
as life grows more interdependent, more technologically developed. To what extent 
and in what areas may the individual exercise his individual freedom and his judg- 
ment? In what areas do the compulsions of survival give him no choice? 

The second problem is to keep clear the changing concept of the role of the 
state. In the ideology of communism and fascism the relationship of the individual 
and the state is clear-cut. The individual exists for the state. In the democracies, in 
principle at least, the state exists only for the individual. This is the point at which 
considerable confusion results, especially in times of great stress and strain—when 
national security is at stake—and in societies where life is particularly complex. 
In other words, the problem deals with preserving the feeling in the individual 
that he is governing rather than being governed even though he must live in a 
world where governmental control seemingly reaches into every aspect of life be- 
cause of the constant complexity of modern life. 

The third problem which confronts us is how to delimit the boundaries of na- 
tionalism in terms of the broader and more important concerns of all mankind. 
The Fascist states have settled this matter easily by shutting out all the rest of the 
world from their own peoples. These states might well be characterized as chauvin- 
ism run amok. Yet the whole concept of the United Nations and of world organi- 





* Bertrand Russell, Authority and the Individual (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1949), p. 1. 
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zation is that any one area of the world must remain subordinated to the well-being 
of mankind in general. This concept is difficult to make practicable in a society 
which has only recently emerged from a status where loyalty and devotion to a 
smaller group meant the only possible way to survive. Contrast this kind of 
allegiance with the diametrically opposite point of view that demands loyalty to 
the larger group in order that the subordinate one may survive. It is small wonder 
that heated debate goes on all about us today on such questions as these: Shall we 
send troops to Europe? Shall we send food to India even though it will go to feed 
people who may not see eye to eye with us? Shall we continue to limit our national 
sovereignty to the needs of a higher sovereignty, such as the United Nations? 

This problem is a particularly difficult one for the schools because it is the point 
at which the forces of reaction usually find a vulnerable spot for their attacks. Here 
witch-hunters may lie in wait for unsuspecting but well-meaning teachers who 
may feel that one can really love one’s country only when one recognizes the higher 
needs of the common humanity of the world, because the welfare of his country 
is bound up with that of all mankind. 

The fourth problem deals with the new emphasis placed upon the value of the 
individual and his role in a world where scientific, economic, and social forces are 
ever mounting in size and power. This is particularly significant at the international 
level. Probably one of the most important and most far-reaching documents thus 
far produced by the United Nations is the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
For the first time in history the value and the worth of the individual in all parts 
of the globe have been proclaimed. This declaration points up with startling em- 
phasis the analysis made by one of the governmental agencies of the United States 
in connection with the Point Four program which we are now endeavoring to pro- 
mote. The world can be divided into three zones: black, white, and gray. Those 
individuals who live in the black zone (and a comparatively small area it is!), as 
human beings, enjoy these basic privileges: (1) they have a fair chance to remain 
alive; (2) they can expect to complete the life cycle (the life span will extend to 
seeing their children reach adulthood); (3) they will receive a food ration daily 
which will give them sufficient mental and physical stamina to carry on the normal 
activities of production for their needs; (4) they will find it possible to avail them- 
selves of medical aid for curable diseases; and (5) they will become literate. In 
the gray zone, the individual can expect some of these advantages; in the white 
zone, individuals generally would have only a minimum of them. 

This basic contradiction between what human life is worth and how human 
beings now live in the world must somehow be resolved. Consequently, an ade- 
quate program in citizenship education must find practical ways for sensitizing 
citizens to this contradiction and ways of working ourselves out of the dilemma. 
The problem then resolves itself into this: How shall the dignity and worth of the 
individual be preserved in the face of the increasing complexity into which human 
society seems to be pushed—where the individual can accomplish so little and 
where he seems overpowered and helpless? 

The fifth problem concerns the extent to which co-operation—not competition— 
is the ruling motif in civilized society. As Ashley Montagu points out, co-operation, 
even in a country which prides itself upon being “the land of free enterprise,” 
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must be at the basis of any socialized form of life. He refutes the idea, even in the 
realm of biology, that survival of the fittest—through stark competition—is pos- 
sible; and laments the fact that 
. this is modern man’s conception of life: each for himself, and, if necessary, against his 

fellows. In America, indeed, this principle has become enshrined in the idea of ‘rugged indi- 
vidualism.’ In other lands of the Western world, it is perhaps not so clearly defined in a phrase, 
though as a reality it is well enough established. And so, in the Western world, each man has 
come to stand alone, ‘an island entire of itself’ for if one is not for himself, who will be? Com- 
petition is the law of life—have not the scientists demonstrated it? So we compete. 

Such is the law of life. 

This view of life is completely false. Yet it largely motivates the conduct of most persons in 
the Western world. And it has brought man into the sorry state of personal, interpersonal, and 
international conflict in which he finds himself today. 


If Montagu is correct in his thesis, then we must have a more clearly spelled-out 
definition of what free enterprise is, where competition fits into co-operation, and 
how the creative efforts of man in group enterprise can be encouraged and main- 
tained. 

The final question which must somehow be resolved is the way in which citizen- 
ship can. be undergirded by those spiritual and moral values which give meaning 
to life for the individual and for society. This is particularly difficult in our own 
country, where we have carefully avoided, in our public schools, all religious teach- 
ing The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA has recently issued a 
par .et in which the commission stressed the need for ethical teaching and 
suggested ways in which it can be done without infringing on the rights of religious 
liberty, one of our most precious traditions. It believes that the approach must 
be made by a study of the values basic to American ideology:° (1) the supreme 
importance of the individual personality, (2) moral responsibility. of each individ- 
ual, (3) institutions as the servants of men, (4) common consent or co-operation 
as the basis of government, (5) devotion to truth, (6) respect for excellence, (7) 
moral equality, (8) brotherhood, (9) pursuit of happiness, and (10) spiritual 
enrichment. From this list it will be seen that the commission has endeavored to 
give the power of religious motivation to many of the values which have long been 
recognized as befitting a democratic society. 

Refined to its simplest terms, then, citizenship becomes basically a matter of 
human -elations, whether at the simple level of community interaction or at the 
world-wide level. As Montagu says: 

. .. If mankind is to be saved, it can be done only by replacing the values of industrial technology 
with those of humanity, of co-operation, of love. It is only when humanity is in control that tech- 
nology: in the service of humanity will occupy its proper place in the scheme of things. A most 
important and immediate task is to make the people understand this. It is the duty of everyone 
capable of doing so to undertake this task. 

* Ashley Montagu, On Being Human (New York: Henry Schuman Co., 1950), pp. 22-23. 

5 Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1951), p. 17 

* Montagu, op. cit., pp. 109-10. 
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Since TOGETHER 


L. KATHRYN DICE 


a today we are impressed with the complexities of our modern 
world: more men, more machines, more movements; greater speed, greater 
stress and strain; freedom and bondage; disorder and strife. Frequently this 
complexity and conflict causes us to think more of and for the group and social 
values and less of and for the individual and personal needs. People are seeking 
a way of life—a way of life for the individual which will provide something to 
lift his mind above the drudgery and monotony of daily living, to broaden his 
interests and sympathies, to free his mind from herd opinion, to train habits of 
judgment, to foster the appreciation of values, and to temper his passions with 
wisdom. For the group they are also seeking a way of life—the means to carry 
on the vast struggle for human excellence, to dispel prejudice, and to “enlist all 
men in the measure that they have capacity for it, in the achievement of civiliza- 
tion.’ In the face of all this, many look to education to produce changed attitudes, 
changed modes of thinking, improved social standards, and more comfortable 
living. Some of the interest in such changes is spurious, inconsequential, irrelevant, 
even selfish and self-seeking, motivated by desires to “get ahead,” to “‘dominate,” 
to “master.’’ But much of it is genuine, spontaneous, arising from a felt need for 
better things. 

In his search, man has tried various patterns of education as the means for 
achieving the perpetuation of his concept of democracy and as a means by which 
the individual becomes a contributing and acceptable member of the group. His 
first attempt was a “‘cultural’’ pattern—the education of the lady and the gentleman, 
in which “knowledge” and “finer things’ and the accumulated thought of the 
past were applied to the problems of the present and the plans for the future; 
this was a type of education in which maintenance of ‘‘status quo” was of supreme 
importance. Then he tried a “utilitarian” pattern—with emphasis on “efficiency” 
but limited usually to efficiency in a narrow field. This pattern reduced learning 
to a means to an end, the concept of “‘good” to economic good, and failed to 
consider the other ‘‘goods,”’ such as human excellence, tolerance of spirit, peace 
of mind. In a more recent day man developed a third educational approach through 
which learners were given a mastery of the tricks of learning devoid of the mastery 
of the spirit of education, best described by my Negro janitor, who once said to me, 
“What you have done to my people is to give them information but not educa- 
tion.”” He sought “‘short cuts” to knowledge as a means for developing intelligence 
into a salable product with little appreciation of the fact that it is not mere informa- 
tion that transforms a person or a group, but rather it is the search for information 
and the persistent effort to acquire it. 


* Adapted from Everett Dean Martin, The Meaning of a Liberal Education (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. Inc., 1926), p. 3. 


& L. KATHRYN DICE is director of Clinical Services, Baltimore County Public Schools, 
Towson, Maryland. A Pi Lambda Thetan, improvement in reading is one of her special in- 
terests. 
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Today we are faced with the problem of re-evaluating our concept of the relative 
importance of the individual and the group. We must decide whether we are 
members of a society or whether society is composed of members. If we are members 
of society, then living together is achieved always in terms of group values and 
communistic procedures, but if we are truly democratic then our concept is of a 
group composed of members. Living together, then, stresses the unique excellence 
of the individual, his ability to live within the group, to make his own choices, and 
to express his freedom concretely through positive actions. 

Today democracy zs our way of life, and the attainment and maintenance of this 
way of life is our basic problem. We do believe that our society is composed of 
individuals, and we recognize that each differs from each other in ability, in 
achievement, and in purpose. Therefore, if we are to live together democratically, 
we can never be content merely to attain group living; we must also plan to pre- 
serve and maintain it. Education is both the means by which the individual is 
initiated into the group and the means by which the group perpetuates itself. 
Preparation for group living now becomes the means for the development of 
(1) the individual as a citizen of a world we hope will be free and (2) a group 
which he can love, respect, enjoy, and in which he must participate. 

What, then, is this education for living together? We know that in the past we 
have failed because we attempted to convert people to a cause, to tell them what 
to think and how to act. Now we, who envisage a better day, are concerned with 
teaching people ow to think and why we act. How we accomplish this will vary 
widely from age group to age group and community to community, but should 
everywhere involve the following basic ingredients: 

1. We, the educators, need to re-evaluate our philosophy, our plan, and our 
purpose of education. We can no longer be content with developing “‘learning 
tricks”; we must develop ourselves. Today, with world pressures and conflict, we 
find our true group values within ourselves; we win our real victories in the 
“secret chambers” of the mind; and we gradually change ourselves and our pattern 
of group action toward more wholesome goals. Someone has said that education, 
as a literary awakening, led man on his first great conquest for freedom. Today it 
must lead him to sincerity and spiritual awakening—his second great conquest 
for wholesome group living. 

2. We must realize that, many times, our pattern of education arises from the 
environment in which the educative process occurs. In other words, group conscious- 
ness is basic to individual consciousness of democracy and freedom. It is from the 
home, the school, and the community that we all derive our feelings of belonging- 
ness and security, our sense of loyalty and responsibility, our patterns of participa- 
tion and acceptability. Organized group life thus becomes the individual’s “proving 
ground”—administering the “immunizing doses’’ of life’s circumstances, support- 
ing us through the growing pains, and guiding us toward maturity—so that life 
together is not merely something to be enjoyed but rather something to be Jived. 

3. We must continue to increase our awareness of the individual member of 
the group—his readiness and ability for learning, his experiences and needs, his 
aptitudes and interests, his goals and aspirations. For living together democratically 
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implies an educational plan to permit the maximum growth and development of 
each individual—a plan in which, in the light of his differences, he has rich oppor- 
tunity to develop to the fullest all of Ais socially acceptable abilities. 

In this plan the individual, not the curriculum or the educational machinery, 
sets the pace of development. Guidance and counsel, rather than control, is the 
prominent feature. Activities are varied and planned to afford real and vital experi- 
ences, and there is an orderly balance in which each can hit his stride and progress. 
Such a plan begins with teachers who are mature as well as intelligent and who 
have flexible ways of instruction in which method is subordinated to meaning, 
yet supplies the individual with the materials and tools appropriate to his needs. 
Such a plan aims to give the individual an adequate preparation in language 
abilities and communication, for only through these can we hope to understand 
“the darker peoples of the world’’—darker not in skin color but in ideologies and 
ways of living; a mastery of the computational skills sufficient to solve one’s own 
practical problems of daily living; a wholesome attitude toward vocational life 
and an identification of oneself with a working world; opportunities to learn what 
is best for one’s own physical and mental well-being, as well as an awareness of 
one’s role in group living. 

For the group, this plan means training in and experience with the application 
of orderly and disciplined thought processes to the solution of real group problems 
in an atmosphere full of prejudice and segregation and yet stimulated by mutual 
respect and co-operation. It includes also the sharing of the beauties and emotional 
tones of our vast store of accumulated art and literature, and the development of 
skills and attitudes for group life in ‘‘one world.”’ For both the individual and the 
group, this plan involves the establishment of ideals, the crystallization of a whole- 
some philosophy of living and rich opportunities to live out that way of living. 
Such a plan develops within the individual and the group a real and abiding interest 
in each other, a need to participate as well as to enjoy, a need to contribute as 
well as to profit. 

While we, as a group, have advanced industrially and economically, we have, in 
many ways, produced a standardized world and a regimented citizenry. Perhaps 
both are necessary defenses against the encroachments of other philosophies and 
patterns of living. However, within this framework of contemporary group living 
we can survive only if we believe that the greater freedoms of democracy are 
achieved by the individual within the framework of society and within the frame- 
work of himself. Effective group living comes through increased mastery over 
ignorance and its many manifestations of intolerance, prejudice, and hate; through 
the conscious consideration of ideals and values; and through the awareness of the 
inward sources of freedom as well as the knowledge of the constitutional guarantees 
of the freedom for the group. 

It is the individual, educated in the way we have described, and not the voice 
of the mob, which is our best guarantee of freedom and democracy. And it is edu- 
cation at home and in school which is the most powerful force in achieving this 
democracy. Through it the individual attains freedom from servitude even in the 
face of routine, a breadth of interest beyond himself, a sympathetic understanding 
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of others, an independence of judgment, and a certain private decency for con- 
templation. Through it man becomes truly free as he achieves self-government, for 
“man has freedom only (within the group) when he governs himself.”’* This does 
not mean freedom to do as one chooses, but it does mean that assent or dissent 
follows from insight into one’s self and one’s situation. 

Democracy, and hence freedom, is never passive; it is always freedom for some- 
thing—freedom of speech, freedom of thought, freedom from interference, free- 
dom from authority and tradition. Every such freedom is possible for the group as 
each individual member of that group grows and develops acceptably within the 
framework of the group. Individuals, collectively, are society. A society needs and 
uses education. The two—society utilizing education and education improving 
society—produce wholesome group living, the true end of civilization, as they mold 
and shape and try the mettle of the individual member. 

* Ibid., p. 144. 
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FOR YOU O DEMOCRACY 


Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 
I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon, 
I will make the divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of comrades. 


I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the rivers of 
America, and along the shores of the great lakes, and all 
over the prairies, 

I will make inseparable cities with their arms about each other's 
necks, 

By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades. 

For you these from me, O Democracy, to serve you ma femme! 

For you, for you I am trilling these songs. 

WALT WHITMAN 


“For You O Democracy” is from Leaves of Grass and is reprinted 
with permission of Random House, Inc. 
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€ OUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY: THE TEACHER’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


JEAN D. GRAMBS 


| peers of educational opportunity is a goal dearly held by educators and 
public alike. While recognizing the variety of human needs, talents, and his- 
tories, we are concerned that no child be lost, educationally speaking, through 
defects or lacks in the educational opportunity available. This goal is still far from 
being attained, yet each year we see a shortening of the distance between the school 
systems that offer the most and those that offer the least. Such equality as depends 
on financial support and the raising of standards of teacher preparation—which 
also implies additional funds to make added training worthwhile—will occur only 
as a result of the efforts of all of us for many years, working on many fronts. 

But there is one particular level at which equality of educational opportunity 
must also be our concern, and here there is no question of money or co-operative 
effort by thousands of individuals. It is a matter of conscience, a problem of the 
individual teacher with his students. I am speaking of how we feel towards children. 

Basic to any consideration of equality is the smallest common denominator—the 
teacher-student relationship. If and when the teacher withholds himself from the 
student, that student is deprived of his just share of education. Where the teacher 
gives each student the help and understanding he needs, then the most fundamental 
level at which equality of educational opportunity manifests itself will be realized. 

It certainly must be stated as an axiom that all the money in the world, used to 
employ the most highly trained teachers, to provide the last word in plant and 
equipment, will not move us one step towards equality of educational opportunity 
if, in each classroom, teachers are not committed to such equality for each student 
in daily instruction. Equality of educational opportunity, then, is one thing you and 
I can do something about in our own classrooms. We, as teachers, can make up for 
some of the differences that exist across the nation from school to school by making 
sure that each child we deal with has a chance equal to that of his neighbor in 
obtaining the educational help and guidance that we have to give. 

This is, indeed, a point of view most teachers ascribe to and seek to realize. Why, 
then, do we so often fall short? It is, perhaps, because we do not look closely 
enough at the human relations that involve us in every classroom. We do not look 
closely enough at ourselves and our feelings towards our students. 

Being a teacher means rubbing shoulders with all kinds of people. For many 
individuals this has come as a shock. Most of us have found our friends among 
others in the same social sphere as ourselves; if we were raised in a city, our circle 


& JEAN D. GRAMBS, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is assistant professor of education at Stan- 
ford University. Besides her family, her special interests include intergroup problems 
and techniques for solving them in the school and the community. 
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of friendship grew out of the occupational level of our parents, and we met few 
from other occupational levels or social strata. Similarly, our associations have been 
limited to some degree by the church we attended, by the neighborhood we lived 
in, by the elementary and high schools we attended, by the college we chose. Those 
from smaller cities and towns may have a wider social acquaintance, but for close 
association, again, we rarely step outside a rather narrow boundary. Going to col- 
lege has cut the teacher off even more from many kinds of people in a community. 

Even more significant, probably few of us have known at all well individuals 
of other racial or ethnic groups. They are rarely close friends; in school we seldom 
had prolonged contact with them; and certainly we did not visit in their homes or 
attend church with them. Thus, such individuals are unknown quantities; we do 
not know how they feel or act or live. 

As teachers, however, we do not pick and choose our students. If there is a large 
Negro community, a significant number of immigrants from Europe, a neighbor- 
hood only recently built up of new residents from out-of-state—all of these people 
will send their youngsters to school. As a teacher, our feelings about these groups 
are worthy of close examination. Because the way we feel about them will determine 
the way we really educate them, the emotional tone that attracts or repels students— 
and all human beings—when engaged in a joint enterprise. 

It has been found fairly typical for students entering teaching to feel quite 
unemotional about members of minority groups as children in their classes but to 
have very definite feelings about such groups when it came to living arrangements.’ 
The question to ask here would be, “If I couldn’t visit with a feeling of ease in the 
homes of these people, really, how can I genuinely feel that my classroom attitudes 
towards their children will be similar to those I have for all other children?” It is 
difficult, indeed, to divorce these out-of-class feelings from in-class behavior. The 
teacher who recognizes these reactions will be a long way towards reducing their 
impact upon students. 

It is not easy, understandably, for us to deal with a mixed class if all of our 
background has been without such experiences. How does a Negro feel? Can one 
discuss religion objectively when there are Catholics and Jews in the same class? 
How about the problems of the immigrant in America when Joe and Susy and 
Fred have foreign-born parents who do not even now speak English? These prob- 
lems are acute for the sensitive teacher. One way out is to avoid all such ‘‘controver- 
sial areas.” We do not discuss tolerance because it immediately means discussing 
prejudice and we might inadvertently step on someone's toes. This is the ostrich 
approach. The teacher who faces, for the first time, interracial and/or intercultural 
groups would do well to consider these suggestions: 

1. The teacher should be keenly aware of group interrelationships over and above specific inter- 

racial problems. 

2. The teacher should be familiar with the local school program and what progress has been 

accomplished in this area. 

3. The teacher should know how all peoples live in his community: housing, employment, 

community attitudes. 


* Jean D. Grambs, “Are We Training Prejudiced Teachers?” School and Society (April 1, 1950), 
pp. 196-98. 
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4, The teacher should seek to develop warmth in his relationships with all in his group: if they 
disagree with his policies they can let him know without fear of censure or retaliation. 

5. The teacher will seek to get acquainted with the leadership of all segments of the community: 
know the Negro church leadership as well as the white church leaders. 

6. The teacher should be an educator in this area—not a propagandist: being all hot for 

“equality” may be the best method of offending those with whom one must work. 

. The teacher should understand how the members of minority groups think and feel as well 
as seeing into the roots of majority prejudice: by genuine seeking for information from 
minority leaders, the teacher can often gain valuable insights, but she must always remember 
that the problem is a two-way road. 

8. Talk over mistakes with someone who can help you analyze what you have said or done: 
if minority group students do not seem to respond to the program as set up, an outsider 
may see what has gone wrong. 

9. Avoid saying, “Oh you are all right,” to an individual of another group, as though implying 
that they are different or better than others of their group towards whom you have a 
stereotyped approach. 


~J 


If the teacher feels so strongly about one or another group in the national com- 
munity that it drastically interferes with his ability to handle the group fairly, then 
it may be wisest to avoid such teaching contacts or, since we cannot always predict 
for a certainty who will be in our classes, to leave teaching. Are these strong words? 
But we cannot really have equality of educational opportunity otherwise. 

We must, as teachers, be objective, friendly, eager to help all who come to us: 
the fat and the thin, the white and the black, the halt and the husky, the good and 
the naughty, the rich and the poor. 

This, then, is where the individual teacher adds his efforts in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity. He will know that it is not easy to like all people, but he will 
understand why he feels closer to or more distant from some than others, and out 
of this knowledge will emerge a deeper general acceptance. 

Equality of treatment of others means more than slicing one’s time up equally; it 
means being able to meet different needs adequately; it means possessing a sense of 
equal willingness to respond to all varieties of individuals, who have, by their very 
variety, given us our rich and stimulating democratic society. 


* Adapted from Dorothy I. Height, Step by Step with Interracial Groups (New York: The 
Woman's Press, 1948). 
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Democratic ASPECTS OF 
PRE-ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


SADIE DASHEW GINSBERG 


HE WORD “democratic” has lent itself to some of the worst “‘antics of the 
f pewter It means to each nation and to each person what specific cumulative 
experience and motivation direct it to mean. Overlaid in our interpretation are such 
goals as the worth and dignity of each individual, appreciation of diversity among 
individuals, a maximum of personal freedom limited only by concern for the welfare 
of the group, a minimum of class distinction, equality of opportunity for all, and 
towards this end, a firm belief in universal, tax-supported, public education for all. 

Although conceived in antiquity and nurtured for over a century in public edu- 
cation, modern pre-elementary schools are “born without a beard.’’ Recent labora- 
tory findings have borne out the early concepts of the need for pre-elementary edu- 
cation and the methods by which it should be pursued. From psychology, psychiatry, 
education, medicine, even from military sources, we have\evidence that physical, 
mental, and social health are shaped from infancy and are difficult to affect in later 
years if misshapen by neglect or mismanagement. Nursery schools and kindergartens 
have been very close to the applications of the results of these findings concerning 
education and child development. 

Recent summaries of nursery school studies reveal that “they contribute to the 
health, to the over-all growth and development of the children, and to the general 
kindergarten-primary program, and to parent understanding and education.” Par- 
ticularly striking are the results in social and emotional development of the 
children. As compared with non-nursery school children, nursery school children 
showed greater independence in problem solving, leadership, initiative, and self- 
reliance. They showed greater curiosity and interest, and made rapid strides in 
learning, with consequent increase in information, as well as in vocabulary and the 
ability to communicate with others. Judged by the opinions of parents, nursery 
school children were more co-operative at home and with other children and were 
more independent of adults. Ratings of personality traits by teachers show the chil- 
dren to be less inhibited, more confident, and more socialized than the control 
group, all very valuable beginnings for democratic living. Overly aggressive tend- 
encies, excessive timidity, cruelty to animals and younger children, and poor work 
habits were recognized and frequently adjusted in the years of nursery school at- 
tendance. These are danger signs, which should be redirected as early as possible. 

The fun which children get out of living together in a good school is deep and 
joyous. It is easier to enjoy eating, work, rest, cleanliness, dressing, abiding by rules, 
if everybody's doing it. Thus independence evolves easily. Making a splash on his 
& SADIE DASHEW GINSBERG is instructor in education, McCoy College, the Johns 


Hopkins University. A Pi Lambdan Thetan, she is a member of the executive boards of 
the Jewish Educational Alliance and the Baltimore Association for Pre-School Education. 
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own bolsters a growing child’s understanding of his own worth, gives him faith 
in himself and kinship with adults other than his parents, as well as with other 
children. In school or out, children need to play together under the subtle guidance 
of a mature adult to learn the give-and-take of life. Self-confidence and socialization 
are our best insurance against aggression, hate, and fear. 

Many homes are not located or equipped to provide safe outlets—space to move 
about freely, to make noise, to play—for the tremendous energy and curiosity of 
young children. Nor are companions available at the times or ages or in the variety 
offered by the group. Many are children of mothers who work, of broken families, 
or of sick mothers who cannot create a home atmosphere of order and happiness for 
little children. In a good school, the setting is arranged for the expression of 
childish needs. Experienced and trained adult guidance protects, supports, and 
directs the children as they learn how to live together. No school can do this job 
alone, nor can it ever take the place of home in this regard. Therefore, the school 
works intimately with parents so that each enriches and supplements the other. 

Nursery schools and kindergartens have been recommended as a desirable supple- 
ment to home life—provided they meet high professional standards and are a 
part of public educational opportunities for children—by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association, the Association for Childhood 
Education International, the Federal Security Agency, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, the American Association of School Superintendents, the National 
Council of State Consultants in Elementary Education, the American Pediatrics As- 
sociation, labor unions affd many lay organizations, and, most recently, by the 
Midcentury White House Conference. Even so, the principle of universal educa- 
tion, publicly supported, does not apply very widely on this level. The last 
statistical reports issued by the U. S. Office of Education indicate that only one in 
five of the five-year-old children is attending kindergarten, and about one in 
twenty under five is in nursery school, very few of which are publicly supported. 

In line with our democratic practice, pre-elementary schools have followed the 
traditional pattern of private initiative preceding public responsibility. There are 
still many states with no legislation permitting their establishment. Some permit 
their establishment by county or city but may not allocate state funds for operation. 
Only four states place responsibility for registration of non-public schools with 
state departments of education, making good standards obligatory by law. Because 
popular demand for pre-elementary schools is rising, more states yearly accept some 
responsibility for their guidance. Children cannot speak for themselves; but, speak- 
ing for them, we can urge increased and adequate facilities. 

A good nursery school will not accept a child until both he and the parents 
are ready for the experience. The child remains in school for the hours or days that 
meet his ability to play happily—first, with the presence of his parents, and later, 
without. We support a child’s sense of confidence in himself. When he climbs to 
the top of the stairs, we do not shriek, “Look out, you'll fall.” We say, “You 
made it. Hold tight’; and help him learn to get down. We treat children at least 
as courteously as we do our friends. We accept the two-year-old’s inability to share 
us or his things, the three-year-old’s tantrums, the four-year-old’s impertinence, and 
the six-year-old’s dirt; and love them for it, knowing that it takes years to grow 
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from absorption in self to concern for others. To have faith in others, he must feel 
faith in himself. 

People who think independently and attack new situations with pleasure are im- 
portant to survival. When the child wants to ‘‘do it myself’’ is the best time to let him. 
His questions are respected and answered in a way that he can understand. 

The play of young children is their way of doing something about their funda- 
mental experiences. The activity of children will be constructive or destructive, de- 
pending on the materials available and the guidance given them in their youth. 
All things to see, hear, feel, taste, smell, used as freely as possible within the limits 
of safety and ingenuity, are the raw materials of creative development. Children 
need furnishings scaled to their size and accessible equipment of good quality, 
which lends itself to active and passive play and to the imaginative and dramatic 
flexibility of children’s minds. There is no more happy way to inter-group friendli- 
ness than natural experiences of play and work. Freedom to select friends and op- 
portunities to meet new kinds of children are important for this training. We 
stretch thinking by letting children explore, inquire, find out answers for them- 
selves in experimentation or from books. We take them visiting and shopping, and 
give them free reign to observe and talk to workers. We talk things over with 
them and read to them, so they will discover the value and pleasure of communica- 
tion. Over and over again, through many media, children reproduce their first-hand 
experiences at home and in the neighborhood. 

The most vital element in the rearing of children for democratic life is our con- 
ception of authority. The studies of Lewin and Lippitt reveal clearly the effects on 
children’s individual and group behavior of authoritative, laissez-faire, and tem- 
perate methods. The desirability of the last method is also supported by psychia- 
trists. Affection, praise, encouragement, and co-operative planning are familiar dis- 
ciplinary devices to most understanding parents and teachers. When it becomes 
necessary to impose restrictions, the reasons for them are explained. At least we 
indicate clearly what is and what is not permitted. Wild behavior may be censored, 
but the child is never humiliated because of his lapses. The art of guidance lies in 
knowing when to check, how to check, and when not to check. Such severe punish- 
ments as hitting, shaming, or frightening are avoided if we wish to create reasona- 
ble men. The emotions of young children are violent and explosive. The freedom 
to express their feelings and thereby understand them and know what to do about 
them is a part of growing up. There is no need for harshness. All children ex- 
perience fear, inadequacy, jealousy, pain, failure, frustration, and other unpleasant 
human emotions. If, in the beginning, they can express them in cushioned doses 
under the guidance of loving adults who protect them from experiences that are too 
devastating for their self-respect and who help them to learn more acceptable ways 
of release, they can learn to live valiantly, making ‘‘the feelings of joy or sorrow, of 
love or of hate, which arise in their souls comfortable and to order.”’ 

What we do about the growth, freedom, and discipline of young children reflects 
the quality of our democratic beliefs. To achieve a life of peace in which men live 
together amicably, the ways of individual freedom, kindness, and mutual helpful- 
ness must be in-the-bones experiences of children all through the early years. 
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EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN, 
YOUTH, AND ADULTS 


Through informal educational agencies as well as at the various levels of instruc- 
tion, there are numerous opportunities to provide for the broad experiences that are 
essential in fulfilling the democratic conception of education. The following articles 
are descriptive of such provisions. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


CARL G. F. FRANZEN 


Since the beginning of time, societal groups have fostered some sort of agency 
whose purpose has been to prepare the youngsters of each group for participation in 
the adult activities of that group. You may call it preparation for citizeriship, if you 
like. As time goes on, what happens is that the type of preparation originally pro- 
posed becomes institutionalized and tends to lag behind the society in which it is 
located. The Saber Tooth Curriculum is an excellent example of this gap between 
school and society. Periodically, then, some individual or group comes along with 
proposals to narrow this gap and make the school more functional. 

A glance at the development of our own secondary school system illustrates this 
point. The grammar school prepared preachers of the gospel; the academy intro- 
duced what it considered practical education. When it became college preparatory, 
the public high school took its place. It, too, has had its ups and downs. During 
the last sixty years, national committees have been appointed to study the second- 
ary school and recommend ways in which it could serve its youth more profitably. 
The latest of these efforts resulted in the publication, under the auspices of the 
Educational Policies Commission, of Education for All American Youth. It was 
followed by Planning for American Y outh, issued by the National Association of 
Secondary School ‘Principals and based upon the former publication. Both reports 
were excellent, but they remained as reports. There were no ways in which definite 
action might be taken to make them effective. 

It was in June, 1945, that Charles A. Prosser introduced his famous resolution 
at the national convention of the American Vocational Association in New York. 
Prosser’s claim was that the school was doing a fair job in preparing a small 
group going to college and a corresponding group for entrance upon desirable 
skilled occupations, but that the- majority was not receiving the life adjustment 
training which students needed and to which they were entitled as American citi- 
zens. As a result of his resolution, the Office of Education, through its commis- 
sioner of education and assistant commissioner for vocational education, organ- 


OCARL G. F. FRANZEN is professor of secondary education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Educational consultant in the Office of Military Government, Germany, 1948, 
Professor Franzen is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 
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ized regional and national conferences, whose purpose was to devise ways and 
means to implement Planning for American Youth and the Prosser Resolution. A 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth was appointed for the three- 
year period, 1947-50; it has since been extended for a similar period, 1950-53. Its 
purpose is to develop the over-all patterns which are to be put into operation by the 
departments of education in each state. These departments are, or should be, the 
educational leaders in their respective states; and any large-scale efforts to improve 
the curricular offerings in any state should be carried on under the direction of its 
chief state school officer. That is what has been done in about a third of the states 
which have taken steps to tackle the problem. There are also individual school sys- 
tems which have proceeded to do something on their own initiative. 

It is necessary at this point to emphasize the fact that there is nothing funda- 
mentally new about education for life adjustment. The schools have always at- 
tempted to adjust their programs to the needs of the youth attending them; but, 
because of the huge increase in the school population within the past thirty-five 
years, the school has not taken the time to keep pace with the ensuing changes. 
Individual and sporadic attempts have been made to alleviate the situation, but the 
Life Adjustment Education program is the first all-out and concerted effort on a 
national scale to get at the grass roots of the problem and actually do something 
about what everybody believes needs to be done. 

Its name has been taken from Prosser’s own wording in his resolution, but a 
much broader interpretation has been given to the idea than was originally intended. 
Prosser said that 60 per cent of those in secondary school were neglected. The col- 
lege preparatory curriculum was too remotely related to the lives they were living 
and were going to live; students didn’t plan to become skilled in any particular trade 
because the jobs open to them did not demand the kind of training which the 
schools could offer. What kinds of jobs were these? Messenger boys, delivery boys, 
truck drivers, soda-fountain jerkers, elevator operators, cafeteria-counter help, dime- 
store clerks, package wrappers, bellhops, filling-station attendants, waiters, as- 
sembly-line operators, telephone operators, etc. 

To become better citizens, what do these youth need to learn in order to do 
better what they are going to do? They need help to make better adjustments to 
problems such as working at a job which will bring in enough income to support 
a home; learning how to budget this money wisely and thriftily; getting along with 
fellow-workers; learning something about labor unions; understanding some- 
thing about employer-employee relationships; managing a home and bringing up a 
family; owning and operating a car safely and sanely; getting along with neighbors; 
being an intelligent reader of newspapers, magazines, and comics; being a better 
critic of movie, radio, and television programs; co-operating in community welfare 
activities; figuring various kinds of taxes; knowing when and where to seek medical 
advice; and voting in local, state, and national elections. 

And what have our schools been doing? They have taught the pupil to distinguish 
between restrictive and non-restrictive clauses, to figure pi, to distinguish ablative 
of manner from ablative of means, to learn the classification of Hymenoptera, to 
memorize the bones in the ear, to mount leaves in a scrapbook, to learn the names 
of the presidents in chronological order, to translate French sentences into atrocious 
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English, to paint water-color scenes, and to prepare just part of a recipe smstead of 
teaching him to express his thoughts clearly, to figure sales taxes in the dime store, 
to distinguish between good and bad butterflies in the garden, to recognize signs of 
deafness, to identify trees in winter, to learn what makes a good president, to com- 
pare and contrast French customs with ours, to make artistic place cards, and to 
devise and prepare a balanced meal. 

Now here is the interesting development. Whereas the resolution had stressed 
the needs of a neglected portion of our youth, the Life Adjustment Education pro- 
gram has now come to include everybody in the secondary school. 


Life adjustment education is designed to equip all American youth to live democratically with 
satisfaction to themselves and profit to society as home members, workers, and citizens. It is con- 
cerned especially with a sizable proportion of youth of high-school age (both in school and out) 
whose objectives are less well served by our schools than the objectives of preparation for either 
a skilled occupation or higher education.* 


The Life Adjustment Education program does not aim to introduce new sub- 
jects into an already over-crowded curriculum as much as it strives to take those 
very subjects now found in our schools and revamp them so as to make them 
meaningful in terms of the future citizen, his duties, and his responsibilities. State 
departments of education are encouraging schools to conduct fact-finding studies 
on follow-up, holding power, facts about pupils, personal expenses of pupils, par- 
ticipation in extra-class activities, subjects and failures, and community changes. 
Committees of educators and laymen have been authorized by boards of education 
to study the educational offerings, the school plant, and their community. Courses 
in home and family living are offered for both boys and girls in separate or mixed 
classes. Social studies classes are including units in social problems and individual 
problems in a social setting. Problems of community health are presented in health 
and science classes. Teachers of mathematics and science are presenting problems of 
finance and consumer education. Socialized activities in the form of special projects 
assigned to individuals or committees are teaching pupils how to get. along with 
each other and how to deal with problems that are of interest and concern to 
them.? 

There are those who attempt to make light of the Life Adjustment Education 
program by pooh-poohing it as just another fancy in a succession of fads that have 
tried to capture the public mind. They are right in their charge that it is an old idea 
in a new guise. But they are as wrong as wrong can be when they make light of it as 
a hair-brained child of doubtful paternity. What is there to be ashamed of in pre- 
senting to those interested in better education a realistic method of doing better 
what we have always been trying to do—prepare for better citizenship? Nothing! 
The difference between what is being done this time and what has gone on before is 
that, for the first time in our educational history, we are actually trying to put our 
theories into effect on a national and state-wide basis. Instead of holding mere 
conventions to talk about the matter and make nice reports, we are taking steps 


* Report of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth to the National Conference 
(Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 1950), pp. 47-48. 
* Ibid., p. 123. 
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through our state departments of education to enable schools to modify their pro- 
grams so as to become more realistic. This is the biggest contribution which the Life 
Adjustment Education program is making to the schools of today. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


The community college is a movement rather than an institution. This is true 
because there are so many variations in the types of schools represented in the 
movement as a whole. The designation “community” cannot be properly used for 
some of the colleges for the simple reason that they draw their students from 
widely separated areas in the United States and from some foreign countries. It is 
probably more proper to refer to these institutions as junior colleges in contrast to 
senior colleges. 

The true community college is one which is located centrally within the com- 
munity and thereby is readily available to the people who live and work in the 
community. As a public institution it is supported by the community and/or the 
state, usually a combination of both. To carry the concept of free public education 
to its logical conclusion, the community college must be as free to all the citizens 
of the community as is the high school. Its program is built in response to com- 
munity needs discovered by continuous surveys. These needs are not limited to those 
required in making a better living, but include also the cultural interests of the 
people as a whole. The effectiveness of the community college program is constantly 
checked and measured by advisory groups of citizens. Thus, the community college 
is in, of, by, and for the community. 

Measured realistically for what it actually is and does, and not in terms of 
educational theories, the community college usually performs the following func- 
tions: 

(1) It offers university parallel programs of studies for qualified students who 
desire to live at home for their first two years of college work. This function has 
often been regarded as insignificant. On the contrary, however, it is so important 
that 53.2 per cent of all men students admitted to advanced standing in the Uni- 
versity of California in 1949 were junior college graduates; and 56.2 per cent of 
those admitted to advanced standing in the state colleges in California in 1950 were 
from junior colleges. While some colleges give less emphasis to university parallel 
work, there are others, such as Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois, which send 
along nearly 70 per cent of all graduates for advanced work in senior colleges and 
universities. 

(2) When this writer edited American Junior Colleges, second edition, for the 
American Council on Education in 1948, it was discovered that junior colleges 
across the nation were offering more than one hundred different curriculums in 


@ JESSE P. BOGUE is the executive secretary of the American Association of Junior 
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post-high school education for students who either could not, would not, or should 
not undertake programs of more than two years in length. This field of education, 
largely at the semiprofessional level, is potentially one of the greatest needs for 
further development. When it is a known fact that present day business and indus- 
try require from five to six technicians for every professional worker, the extent and 
need for such curriculums in community and junior colleges becomes apparent. 

(3) Another function of the community college is in the field of short refresher 
courses of all kinds and of courses for adults who wish to continue learning as a 
life-long process. According to the Junior College Directory for 1950, nearly 
50,000 students were enrolled in part-time, specialized courses, and over 214,000 
adults. With respect to these students, the idea that the community college is a two- 
year program is totally false. Citizens are free to continue learning as long as they 
live and to do so with the same freedom with which they borrow books from the 
public library. 

The community college movement represents the fastest growing phase of 
higher education. From less than a dozen such schools in 1900, there are now 640; 
from fewer than 200 students in 1900, there was in 1949-50 a total enrollment of 
562,586 (full-time, part-time, and adults). California is far ahead of any other 
state in student enrollments. For example, in the fall of 1950, according to Cali- 
fornia Schools (March, 1951, p. 69), 26,086 students were enrolled in the state 
colleges; 43,426 in all branches of the great state university; 44,704 in private, four- 
year institutions; and 66,603 in the public junior colleges. In other words, the 
junior colleges of California enrolled almost as many full-time students as did the 
state university and all of the state colleges, and 22,000 more students than the 
private, four-year colleges. 

As for the institutions themselves, their development is much in line with our 
traditional pluralistic and democratic concepts in American education. There are 
presently 335 public and 305 privately controlled institutions. A number of the 
privately controlled colleges are in many respects community institutions. This is 
especially true with respect to their programs of education. The idea that junior 
colleges for women, of which there are ninety in the United States, are “finishing” 
schools is as false as it is unjust. By far the great majority are honestly conceived 
and organized collegiate institutions. The mere fact that students may not as a rule 
spend more than two years in them in no way annuls the legitimacy of their honesty 
of purpose and thoroughness of work. If this were true, then many senior colleges 
would take a low rating because, across the board, not half of their entering fresh- 
men survive to the junior year. 

The real reasons why community and junior colleges have grown with great 
rapidity are several: (1) they are close to the people; (2) costs are within the reach 
of large numbers of competent students and their families; (3) programs are 
geared to meet realistic needs of a great variety of student interests; (4) emphasis 
is placed on classroom teaching; (5) counseling and guidance for the individual 
students are given places of great importance; (6) the community college is a basic 
democratic concept in further educational opportunity for all the people who want 
and can profit by further education. 
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WHAT IS THIS ADULT EDUCATION? 


WINIFRED FISHER 


The ballroom seats five hundred, and it is filled to capacity for the annual lunch- 
eon of the Adult Students’ Council of the Board of Education. These are some 
of the thousands who attend the evening ‘‘elementary”’ schools: the native-born to 
complete the eighth grade, the foreign-born to learn English and prepare for 
naturalization. This occasion—April 13, 1951—is for the recognition of achieve- 
ments and contributions in adult education. A white-haired student, who came from 
Russia in his boyhood, opens the meeting. The master of ceremonies, Director of 
the Division of Community Education of the Board of Education, introduces the 
Superintendent of Schools, who says ‘well done”’ to the students. A Puerto Rican, 
twenty-two years old, says, ‘I have been here two years. School has taught me Eng- 
lish; I have a good job. I use also the settlement and the public library in my 
neighborhood. I am grateful to this country. But that is not enough. There are bad 
housing and other problems in my neighborhood; and we must work together to 
make those things better.” There are awards for student essays. So much for 
achievements; now on to the recognition of contributions to adult education. A 
medallion is awarded to Mrs. Roosevelt for doing so much to educate the world. 
The other medal—for local contribution—goes to the Administrator of Evening Ele- 
mentary Schools, who is also faculty adviser to the Students’ Council; for, as a 
German member of the committee says, “He is like a father to us.” 

At intervals, my eye wanders, and I see old acquaintances: a student who came 
from Luxembourg has brought his consul with him, half a dozen college profes- 
sors, a school principal who came from Italy as a boy. But the faces are mostly those 
of students—black and white and brown and yellow, Jew and Christian and Mo- 
hammedan. Plans are made for a thousand of us to go on the Washington excur- 
sion this year; and we shall eat our Sunday meals out of a box so that we won't 
have to be separated in restaurants. The Executive Director of a national organiza- 
tion says, ‘Freedom is not enough; we must make democracy work better... .’” We 
sing “God Bless America’; the Negro member of the Board of Education says, “I 
have seen growth today’’; and the meeting comes to a close with the benediction. 

Adult education groups are numerous and varied in their activities. One finds a 
committee of a college women’s club working over the city budget. 

In a group-work agency, the subject of a discussion, “‘Do we have a better chance 
of beating communism in Europe or in Asia?’ proves to be tough, and the group 
decides at the end of two hours that it must have another session on it. Another 
group—of fathers and mothers—goes far into the night on a troublesome ques- 
tion: “How can we get a playground? We ave to—all this about narcotics!’ Great 
Books groups meet every night in public libraries. College extension divisions teach 
hundreds of subjects. Young amateurs come out of a class in which they have been 
trying to put on canvas their reactions to a strike. A crowd of trade unionists is look- 
ing at films on sex education, and asking questions and expressing opinions. There 
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are Classes in folk-dancing, typing, and French. Elsewhere you can listen in on a 
group of elderly couples, talking about where they will live when the city takes over 
the adjoining block for a housing development. 

In the organization in which I work, the New York Adult Education Council, 
there is a steady stream of people coming to a free Consultation Service for advice 
on study and direction from our systematic information on educational opportuni- 
ties. A group of members at a luncheon meeting is taking a reading test, looking at 
a film on how to read faster, and discussing reading difficulties of adult students. A 
committee is working on a project to learn how people can be helped to prepare for 
happy and useful retirements. Our Monday night “‘listening clinic’ meets for three 
hours, attracting many because good listening is essential in all kinds of leadership. 
A personnel man tries to listen to a factory worker in order to learn the real reason 
for the worker's infringement of rules. Next week a banker and a social worker 
will lead in the Estes technique, and everyone will have a chance to see if he can 
listen so well to the opinion of each person in the group on an argumentative point 
that he can summarize it in one brief statement. In February, a group of volunteer 
women spent the day working on methods for getting democratic committee deci- 
sions. Next month a group of business and union people, social workers, teachers, 
housewives, etc., will spend a strenuous weekend on the use of discussion in teach- 
ing, administration, community organization, and settling issues. 

If my choice of word snapshots has been good, you will not need a definition 
and a disquisition. You will realize that adult education consists of people studying 
and playing, working and mingling to improve themselves and the world in which 
they live. You will understand that it starts with arithmetic and English and carries 
on to organization and democratic association; that it applies college training to 
street sweeping, insight to human relations, information to action. 

I have written about the things I see going on in a great city, but their counter- 
parts can be seen everywhere—in associations, public agencies, colleges, proprietary 
schools, and community organizations. This is adult education—still growing and 
moving forward. This is voluntary education, in which people walk out on the 
leader who doesn’t help; in which there is an emerging profession of people with 
skills and experience and understanding. This is the great leveler, for we are all 
equal in our need to continue to learn and to improve. Adult educators are incurable 
optimists; for, come crime, political strife, or war, they work with the expression 
of people’s better desires. 


INFORMAL EDUCATION 


ALICE C. SANDERSON 


Because the children of today will be instrumental in forming the policies of 
tomorrow, they must learn to think clearly, search out the facts, act wisely, and ac- 
cept responsibility. To these ends all educational effort is directed; but, since every 
person has many facets, we must have a variety of educational means to achieve 
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these goals. For almost every one of us, informal agencies have supplemented and 
complemented our formal education. They will continue to do so for our future 
citizens-in-the-making. 

Within any one community—rural or urban, big city or small town—will be 
found at least one such agency geared to meet the needs and interests of the locality. 
From personal observation I am most familiar with the 4-H and Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A., but other youth-serving agencies in your community may be the Boy 
Scouts, the Campfire Girls, YWCA, YMCA, YM-YWHA, the Boys’ Clubs, and the 
Girls’ Clubs. These agencies offer to the adults of the community an opportunity to 
contribute to the future by providing the climate in which real democratic activities 
can be carried out by children and adolescents. 

The Girl Scout organization, serving over a million and a half children, derives 
much of its strength from the fact that responsibility for the movement rests pri- 
marily with the volunteer, both in the local community and in the national organi- 
zation. These volunteers carry both leadership and administrative responsibility. 
Like the children whom they serve, they accept the obligations of service and friend- 
liness which are the core of the Girl Scout movement. 

The basic unit in Girl Scouting, which gives the whole movement a reason for 
being, is the troop. This is the small group of girls, ranging from seven to seven- 
teen years old, who, with one or more adult leaders, carry out together their own 
choice of Girl Scout activities through which they have fun, build strong bodies and 
alert minds, learn useful skills, and experience the give-and-take of working with 
other people. Community backing for these troops is usually provided by some 
sponsoring group, such as women’s clubs, men’s service organizations, churches, or 
schools. 

The local Girl Scout Council—a board of directors chosen for its interest in 
youth and for its qualities of leadership—is responsible for all troops in a par- 
ticular community or co-operative group of communities. Its aim is to make the Girl 
Scout program available to as many girls as possible within its jurisdiction. The 
council recruits and trains troop leaders, secures financial support, provides camp- 
ing opportunities for Girl Scouts, plans co-operative projects in which all local troops 
will participate, informs the public of what the Girl Scouts are doing, appoints 
committees to solve special problems, and maintains contact with the National 
Girl Scout Organization. To administer its plans and decisions, many local councils 
employ an executive director who advises volunteer leaders and committee mem- 
bers, co-ordinates activities, handles budgets, and carries through the many contacts 
with members of other civic groups interested in helping the children of the com- 
munity through the Girl Scouts. Part of the executive's summer may be spent direct- 
ing the established camp operated by the council. A large council may employ, in 
addition, one or more professional field and district directors to share the burden of 
work. Local professional staff members are advised and aided by field executives 
of the National Girl Scout Organization. 

Whenever an adult is faced with the actual workings of the child or adolescent 
mind, there is a challenge to set the stage for good learning. The very fact that 
membership is voluntary and the organization of an informal nature puts an extra 
emphasis on this challenge. Not only must the adults help the child learn the creed 
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of the group, the skills involved in the activities, the disciplines of democratic ac- 
tion; they must also succeed in having the child want to return for more. Many 
appeals have been made for situations in which children can have experiences in 
self-discipline and acceptance of responsibility. The Girl Scout troop provides just 
such a setting. There is no ‘‘grade” given or punishment meted out to the little girl 
who forgets the salt for the troop’s stew on the hike; but the situation is one in 
which she learns, immediately, the results of her thoughtlessness and the importance 
of individual duty in group progress. The adult’s role is to aid this learning in what- 
ever occasion presents itself. To be sure, it must be adults who plan and administer 
the camping program, but that program is successful only in the proportion to which 
the girls’ interests and needs have been met. Women on a camp committee have 
often had their faith in the future reaffirmed when girls are given a chance to 
plan, with them, the summer’s program. 

The idealistic approach that is so often found in girls of Scout age can be used 
creatively to develop desirable intergroup and intercultural relations that further 
understanding and reduce prejudice. Differences in creed, in color, and in economic 
status can provide a challenge for enriching the life of a troop rather than for 
restricting it. In all parts of the country much progress has been made in carrying 
troop projects beyond the small unit to include groups of other racial extractions. 
National origins are utilized for program activities where knowledge leads to ap- 
preciation and acceptance. The Girl Scout membership is open to all girls; therefore, 
adults must work closely together to be sure that the program and activities are 
acceptable to girls of various races and religions. International friendships are made 
possible through membership of the Girl Scout organization in the Work Associa- 
tion of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts and in joint camping activities with girls of 
other nations. 

The community agencies, public or private, uniquely local or units of national 
organizations, always need fhe active support of the men and women who have 
the interests of youth at heart and an eye to the future. The duties of the leaders 
and administrators increase as a program demonstrates its effectiveness in meet- 
ing current youth needs and in preparing for the years to come. The Girl Scout 
volunteer and professional worker alike have a personal belief in the value of the 
individual and the democratic process and a concern for the welfare of others, 
regardless of race or creed. Professional employment is based on this fundamental 
belief, plus the educational requirements of a bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college, with at least twenty hours in the social sciences; two years of successful ex- 
perience as a group leader; and at least twenty days’ experience as a camp staff 
member. 

Each agency sets its own standards for adults who work with it, but any man or 
any woman of good will can serve the youth of his community by offering his help 
in line with his own abilities. For qualified women, professional employment in 
a youth agency can offer great satisfaction both in the immediate job and its hopeful 
promise for the future. 











lx A DEMOCRACY, COLLEGE 
EDUCATION FOR WHAT ?P* 


JAMES S. KING 


NDENIABLY, the world is sick, critically sick, for lack of men and women 
to match its problems. With science and invention proceeding at top speed; 
with time and space annihilated by rapid transportation and instantaneous com- 
munication; with the lives of the people within the nations and among the nations 
becoming increasingly interwoven and interdependent while ancient animosities and 
a sense of former wrongs still smoulder; with unpredictable, acutely critical situa- 
tions demanding not only immediate attention but immediate adjustment; with 
stable society imperative while far-reaching changes are taking place, is it any 
wonder that a paramount need, as our historian, Robinson, says, is an unprecedented 
type of mind to utilize unprecedented knowledge and power and to meet unprece- 
dented conditions? 

Under such circumstances, the chief concern of the educated will not be with 
the corn-borer, the termite, the streptococcus; neither will it be with soil erosion, 
floods or earthquakes, the hydrogen bomb, a billion Orientals now on the march, or 
even with Mr. Joseph Stalin. The major worry of the educated will be with indif- 
ference, with the smugness and complacency of ignorance, with the bovine stolidity 
of the stalled mind, with “the ready omniscience of the uninformed,” with intellec- 
tual and spiritual inertia, with people vastly more interested in the loaves and fishes 
than in the Kingdom of God. Embolisms and thromboses are not restricted to the 
physical side of man. Barnacles on the outside are an impediment; on the inside, 
they are thoroughly pernicious. 

The most significant of all experiences is a liberal education. Upon a humanities 
foundation only can we build a sane, meaningful, and enduring social order. Recog- 
nizing this, many colleges, moved by a sense of obligation to forestall education in a 
groove and develop the socially efficient citizen, are setting up broad courses in gen- 
eral education—such as The History of Civilization, The History of Thought and 
Ideas, The Evolution of Industrial Society, and Anthropological and Cultural Rela- 
tions. These courses may be taken as exponents of what is in the mind of educational 
leaders. In short, as a duty toward the individual student and toward society, a serious 
effort is being made to bring the student to an awareness of membership in society; 
to inspire in him a lively sense of social obligation; to enable him to know the road 
mankind has traveled—the social, political, economic, cultural, and religious in- 
stitutions man has devised for his needs; and to bring him to a vivid apprecia- 
ticn of the sacrifices of those who have made him the heir of the ages. In a word, 


*This article was adapted from the Cap and Gown Day address, Hamline University, April 26, 1950 
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it is to integrate the student with himself and his fellow men. 

Without hindsight, restricted insight. Without hindsight and insight, well-nigh 
impossible foresight. Should we know the past? By all means, but not to find 
normalcy there. “Back to normalcy” is the wail of an infant crying in the night. 
Normalcy always lies ahead. History and legend alike declare that looking back is 
a costly delusion. Lot’s wife looked back and became petrified—a sorry lot. Orpheus 
looked back, just as he was on the point of winning, and lost a perfectly lovely wife 
—his “half-regained Eurydice.”” The Children of Israel, launched on a high enter- 
prise, looked back. to the flesh pots, the melons, cucumbers, and onions of Egypt; 
and only the sagacious leadership of Moses saved them from disaster. After World 
War I, England and France, having signed the League of Nations, returned 
promptly to their onions, their centuries-long antagonisms and nationalisms. We in 
America did not look up from our onions. The past is something to instruct us and 
not a thing in which to hide from our problems. 

No phase of our social life can escape the spirit of the time, not even philosophy 
and theology. Nor has education escaped. So cheapened has a liberal arts education 
become that, in some of our best-known state and private colleges, so I read, courses 
in Practical Poultry Raising, Principles of Laundering, and Table Manners receive 
credit for work leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. Indeed, we need the best 
Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks; we need to know how and when to use knife, 
fork, and spoon; and need to keep well laundered (for cleanliness is still next to 
godliness). But, are chicken meat, the use of knife and fork at table, and well- 
starched shirts to be taken as a substitute for Shakespeare, Wordsworth, or Brown- 
ing; for Leonardo, Rafael, or Titian; for Plato, Spinoza, Kant, or John Dewey; for 
Faraday, Darwin, or Mendel; for Luther, Wesley, or George Fox; for a history of 
Greece or of the Renaissance? 

In his stimulating book, The Meaning of a Liberal Education, Everett Dean 
Martin makes the arresting statement: “Many people, after they have accepted an 
idea, keep it as a sort of watchdog to hold all other ideas at a distance.’ That, of 
course, is fatal to intellectual integrity and constructive thinking, for oxygen is as 
essential to mental combustion as for material fire. Health and sanity of mind lie in 
the use of mind. Our ideas must be kept aerated. They must be exposed to the 
cleansing effect of divergent opinion. They must be dusted off by the trade winds of 
other minds and washed clean in the stream of others’ thoughts. They must be kept 
sane and wholesome in the give-and-take of investigation and discussion lest we find 
ourselves in the position described by a distinguished English jurist: ‘There is no 
pleasure greater than that of generalizing from a single instance unless it be the 
pleasure of generalizing from no instance at all.”’ 

A liberal arts education should also mean the humanization and moralization of 
the individual, so that he realizes the oneness, the dignity and worth of human 
beings. Jane Addams invested her talented life among the unfortunate people of the 
malodorous stockyards district of Chicago; Grenfell found life’s meaning among 
the God-forsaken people of bleak, inhospitable Labrador; Albert Schweitzer, a 
Doctor of Music, of Philosophy, of Medicine, and of Theology, bestows his rare 
gifts upon the benighted blacks of sultry, equatorial Africa. Our best have always 
been mastered by an ‘enthusiasm for humanity.’’ Verily, we must increase the area 
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of our respect and sympathy—sympathy which has been defined as the first es- 
sential to insight. 

Education for what? Surely to help reconstruct, with fair rapidity, when recon- 
struction becomes imperative. We of these later centuries have lost our cosmology 
and sadly need a new one. Copernicus and Galileo exploded the comfortable geo- 
centric arrangement which had stood for a millennium, and left us homeless 
orphans. Man needs something firm beneath his feet; he needs to feel himself a 
natural-born citizen of his universe. He needs to achieve three organic relationships: 
(1) with his universe and its Creator, (2) with his globe and its denizens, and (3) 
with himself. Power and perplexity characterize this present era. Man of today, in 
spite of his power—rather, because of his power—is perplexed. He is “full fed, yet 
he hungers.”” He cannot quite smother the ancient insight that man cannot live by 
gadgets alone, even with two chickens in the pot; and that life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment. Man has been defined as a creature that partly is and 
wholly hopes to be. ‘“To be ourselves, we must complete ourselves,’’ taught Spinoza. 
There lies the source of man’s perennial unrest. ‘He looks before and after and 
pines for what is not.”’ He has also been characterized as a being to which imagina- 
tion has been given to compensate him for what he is not and a sense of humor to 
console him for what he is. In any event, his endless quest is to find the missing 
part of himself. True education does not segregate; it integrates a person with him- 
self and all men. In achieving union with others he finds himself. 

Most of our troubles root in ourselves. More than three centuries ago Lord 
Francis Bacon, philosopher, logician, jurist, devotee of the scientific method, master 
diagnostician, and natural semanticist, turned the searchlight of his rare intelligence 
upon nature and human nature. His findings are epochal. He discovered that the 
human mind is an amazing picture gallery; that it is replete with pictures, “idols,” 
which we take for facts; that we take our personal bias for the naked eternal truth; 
that our minds are like a mirror of uneven surface which imparts its quality to every 
object brought before it; that, when an individual has once formed an opinion or 
reached a conclusion, he is almost certain to hold that decision as final, to tolerate 
no modification of it, to defend it against all argument. Man rationalizes; he first 
gets an opinion, and then forces all phenomena and experience to buttress his con- 
clusion. And so we do not so much think our way into our living as wish our way 
into our thinking. We can hoodwink no one as easily, as much, or as consistently as 
ourselves. 

Ideals and good resolutions are not enough. If they were, we should all be angels 
and archangels. Ideas, ideals, principles, and purposes must experience incarnation, 
must be personalized. The abstract must put on concreteness, must be made pal- 
pable, intelligible, and persuasive. Social responsibility became flesh in Moses; 
righteousness in Amos; mercy and forgiveness in Hosea; respect for the dignity of 
common man in a Nathan who faced King David and in an Elijah who defied King 
Ahab; the right of the individual to think for himself and to have immediate ac- 
cess to his Maker in Martin Luther; belief in and respect for the common man in 
Thomas Jefferson; indignation at human degradation in William Lloyd Garrison; 
respect for and love of homely grass-roots people in Abraham Lincoln; the dignity 
and supreme value of every living person—despite color, race, or creed—in the 
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Man of Galilee. All words must become flesh; otherwise they kindle no flame, stir 
no hearts, move to no constructive action. 

Education’s major service is to discover the individual and develop him on his 
own unique, distinctive basis. It cannot succeed if it standardizes its product or 
attempts to run individuals into one mold. To do so is a crime against personality 
and deprives society of its greatest asset, the contribution of the divergent indi- 
vidual. Education finds variation and must develop variation. It must strive not to 
dilute or destroy individuality, but to refine it and develop it to its maximum. It is 
for the individual student that trustees, faculties, buildings, endowments, labora- 
tories, libraries, and all other agencies exist. Failing to discover and develop him, 
education is largely a failure. In the clarion tones of a recognized educator, “It is 
the function of liberal education to lure the individual out of the pack and give 
him opportunity to know his own mind—a thing he can never do so long as he 
runs and barks and bites with the pack.” 

We must discover our best. This atomic age, this electronic, supersonic age, 
must have for its organization and direction educated men and women who, experts 
in social science, are as devoted to facts, as objective, as poised in mind, as were the 
scientists who laid the ground work for nuclear fission and as astute and precise as 
those who devised the atomic bomb. Then we may hope. Science with first-rate 
minds; social science and education with second-rate minds, politics with no minds 
at all—that is a perfect formula for confusion. In- other words, high intelligence 
is a sine qua non, and the informed and adventurous mind is the paramount need. 

Education should lead to co-operation. In society as constituted today the world 
around, complete freedom of action for individual, state, or nation is gone with the 
wind. Nationalism in an interdependent world is as demoralizing as unrestricted 
individualism in a highly complex society. Both mean anarchy. We must be edu- 
cated for co-operation, for our globe is moving slowly but steadily in that direction. 
We must surrender “rights,” not only in order to gain larger freedom but in order 
to have essentially any freedom at all. When each individual or state is a law unto 
itself, there is no law; it is a jungle. Sorokin, in his book, The Crisis of Our Age, 
lays down the conditions we must meet. He says that our remedy demands a com- 
plete change of contemporary mentality, a fundamental transformation of our sys- 
tem of values, and the profoundest modification of our conduct toward other men, 
other cultural values, and the world at large. In short, we must lay off the old man 
and put on the new man. To the so-called “disillusioned,” that sounds wildly 
Utopian. The hard-boiled realist will exclaim, ‘‘Pipedream! Sentimental! Forget it!” 
But surely he is forgetting two things: (1) that the true conservative is one who 
worships a dead radical, and (2) that the idealist is the only true realist. 

We must increase the area of our understanding, sympathy, and good will. That 
is what a liberal education is for. Indeed, we must do better than that. A major 
obligation of this day and hour is global knowledge—geographical, racial, cultural, 
economic, political, and religious. It is a large assignment. The township is no 
longer our neighborhood. We are all world citizens. We have exploded the atom 
and appropriated its incredible power. But far better, it seems, had we first exploded 
some outmoded notions, some old-fogey ideas, some musty convictions arrived at 
in years long past. Far better, in the face of the unmistakable facts, had we first ex- 
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ploded some economic, political, social, racial, and religious conclusions not dusted 
off in a generation or ventilated in half a lifetime. Indeed, ‘man’s most ruinous sin 
is the belated mind.” It consists in attempting to live in a new age upon the ideas 
of a bygone era. John Dewey declares that, if we could slough off opinions that 
have no living relationship to the present, then the indisputable facts pressing upon 
us in our environment would have a chance to create minds in conformity with 
actual conditions. With failure there, the highway of life becomes well-nigh im- 
passable; blocked with litter and debris, fallen timber, broken-down bridges, wash- 
outs, practices as defunct as the Brontosaurus, that vast hulk of flesh and bones 
which wallowed about in the lush swamps of Saskatchewan some millions of years 
ago. According to the Smithsonian Institution, the Brontosaurus had two brains—a 
large one in its tail for locomotion and one the size of a duck’s egg in its head for 
direction—a not inept symbol for our present age of much running about and little 
movement. But, in spite of its two brains, what happened to this colossal saurian 
that seemed made to outlast the ages? It failed to correspond to environment. It 
failed to meet a changing climate and so passed irresistibly into that ineluctable 
limbo prepared for all creatures—no matter how imposing they may have become 
—whose actions are not directed sufficiently speedily by adaptation or intelligence. 
Why education, if not to accelerate man’s adjustment to a changed global climate? 
Four times in the first chapter of the Book of Joshua, the leader of the Israelites 
exhorted his people, ‘‘Be strong and of good courage,” and then added, “for you 
have never passed this way before.” The climactic moment had arrived and the 
Children of Israel crossed the Jordan, but they did not enter a land of milk and 
honey, of corn and wine, and with priority rights, but as the underdog. They entered 
into a six-hundred-year struggle for life and ideals, only at the end to be carried 
off into a Babylonian captivity. But this captivity set them free! They suffered, 
learned, grew, gained fortitude, deepened insight, and clarified vision. 

All times are times of adventure for healthy natures. Pioneering is man’s 
major business. Always, as in Kipling’s “Explorer,” there is 

““‘Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the ranges 
Something lost behind the ranges. Lost and waiting for you. Go!’ ” 


Life’s odyssey is always being written, never completed. All lies open before the 
prepared—as before Marco Polo, Magellan, Copernicus, and Darwin. But revela- 
tion does not come to the listless or unready. 
In Tennyson’s poem, the aged Ulysses exclaims: 
“How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 


To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 


I cannot rest from travel, 
I will drink life to the lees. 


There lies the port; the vessel fills her sail; 
It’s not too late to seek a newer world.” 


That is the authentic spirit of life—life eager and indomitable. Education for what? 
Education for life. If society is to be kept sane and wholesome, education must 
press steadily toward that mood and spirit. 














NC ERIT RATING SCALES 


© ae OF THE MOST frequently used, and at the same time probably one of the 

most frequently misunderstood, devices for measurement today is the merit 
rating scale, used in business, industry, the armed forces, and education. Within the 
past few years there seems to have been a resurgence of interest in the merit scale 
for rating both pupils and teachers at every level of instruction. The articles in this 
series indicate some present practices in education with regard to merit rating scales 
as well as some of the pitfalls to be avoided in their use. 


MERIT RATING SCALES AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


PAUL J. MISNER 


Current discussions concerning merit rating suffer from an over-simplification of 
the issues involved. The problems which merit rating presents cannot be solved on 
an either-or basis. Teachers are being rated continuously, whether or not any formal 
system of evaluation is employed. Students react favorably and unfavorably to their 
teachers, and are quite frank in their judgments. In every school system certain teach- 
ers achieve enviable reputations, and the services of these individuals are requested 
insistently by parents when the placement of their children is under consideration. 
Boards of education are sensitive to repeated community complaints about ineffective 
teaching, and the school administrator who does not face obvious evidences of teach- 
ing incompetency will soon find himself in plenty of difficulty. 

If it is agreed that merit rating is inevitable in the operation of the educational 
enterprise, the problem cannot be solved by the simple formula of “‘to rate or not 
to rate.” It becomes the problem of determining effective methods by which teaching 
competency can be evaluated. In the search for acceptable methods of evaluation, 
past experience has almost nothing to offer. Teacher-rating practices, as they have 
been. developed in our schools, are totally indefensible. They are completely un- 
democratic because they place unjustified authority in the hands of one or a few 
administrative and supervisory officials. They are essentially subjective because the 
evaluations are influenced directly by the whims and caprices of the individuals who 
do the rating. Conventional methods of rating also tend to place a premium on con- 
formity rather than upon creative and experimental teaching. Most teachers are 
reluctant to ‘‘rock the boat” when such activity may jeopardize their security. 

In recent years much progress has been made in the achievement of greater de- 
mocracy in the administration of our schools. More and more teachers participate in 
the determination of curriculum policies and practices. They are permitted and en- 
couraged to share in the development of salary schedules. They contribute signifi- 
cantly to the planning and equipment of school building facilities. Merit rating as 
an inevitable concern of the teachers themselves can and should be a matter of 
co-operative study and experimentation. 
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In July, 1946, the Glencoe Board of Education adopted a year-round plan of 
teacher employment and service. The development of the plan had been a co-opera- 
tive activity in which teachers, administrators, and school board members had ac- 
tively and responsibly participated. The plan was designed to recognize teaching as 
a full-time professional activity and to create conditions and rewards that would 
make teaching an attractive career. Included in the plan were provisions for merit 
rating that were acceptable to everyone concerned. They provide for three levels of 
teacher competence and growth—probationary, professional, and career levels. The 
probationary level represents two years of initial service in the school system. The 
professional level represents nine years of service beyond the probationary expe- 
rience, and the career level represents special placement of those individuals who 
have completed satisfactorily the requirements of the probationary and professional 
levels. Regular advancement on the salary schedule is automatic for individuals 
during their probationary and professional service except in those cases in which 
serious questions of competency arise. Such cases are referred to a personnel 
committee for study and decision. Placement and advancement on the career level 
are determined by a specially-constituted merit board. 

The Personnel Committee, which is responsible for the continuous evaluation of 
teaching competency on the probationary and professional levels, is composed of the 
superintendent of schools, the assistant superintendent of schools, the chairman of 
the education committee of the board of education, the curriculum director, the 
guidance counsellor, and three classroom teachers selected by the faculty. 

The Merit Board, which is responsible for the placement and advancement of 
teachers on the career level, is composed of two classroom teachers selected by the 
faculty, one principal other than the principal of the individual under consideration 
for career teacher classification, the chairman of the education committee of the 
board of education, and a specialist in personnel selected from a college or univer- 
sity of recognized standing. In both committees, an attempt is made to secure ap- 
propriate representation in the membership of the committees and to provide ob- 
jective conditions by means of which competency is determined. 

The plan thus briefly reviewed is not presented as the ultimate solution to the 
problem of merit rating. It is simply an illustration of how one school system is 
attempting to find a solution that is essentially co-operative and democratic in its 
method of operation. Merit rating deserves much more study and experimentation 
than it has thus far received. “To rate or not to rate’ is no adequate solution to a 
problem of such complexity and importance. 


SELF EVALUATION 


JAMES H. FOX 


Experience with merit rating has been disappointing. For more than twenty 
years, various school systems have tried some form of it. With admirable conscien- 
tiousness and persistence, scales have been revised ad infinitum; but rarely does one 
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find teachers who believe that the scale, of which they are the victims, is valid or 
reliable. Some may demur at the reference to teachers as “‘victims’; but, in the 
experience of the writer, many so consider themselves. 

Those who have studied the effects of merit rating can hardly fail to reach the 
conclusion that it is logically plausible but psychologically wrong. Despite frequent 
protestations of teachers that it “doesn’t bother them,” rating is generally an un- 
pleasant experience. The raters, usually administrators, tend to be associated with 
such unpleasantness; and thus, the teamwork so essential in schools is disrupted. 
This would be true even if valid, reliable, and feasible scales could be devised; 
but, in the opinion of the writer, none such have yet been constructed, nor are they 
likely to be in the foreseeable future. 

To construct a valid scale, much more needs to be known about the nature of 
teaching. This is dependent in part upon a better understanding of the nature of 
learning. Despite our failure to use fully what little is known about learning, it 
must be admitted that the sum total of our knowledge of the nature of the learn- 
ing process is pitifully inadequate. Scientific progress in this connection is largely 
blocked by our almost total ignorance concerning the physiology of the learning 
process. Studies to date confirm the impression that this is one of the most difficult 
and important scientific problems of our civilization, comparable in difficulty and 
importance to the question of how green plants make starch. 

The tremendous complexity of the human engineering operation that we call 
teaching and the fact that rating scales must be administered by senses for the 
most part unaided by objectifying instruments, such as the physician has available, 
indicate that any scale reliable enough to yield statistically significant results would 
have to contain far more items than would be feasible in terms of rating time 
likely to be available. 

Self evaluation by means of a check list or questionnaire obviates many of these 
difficulties. If the instrument is constructed, as it should be, by the teachers them- 
selves, it will, to them, have the appearance of validity. If quantitative measure- 
ment for comparison of one teacher with another is not attempted, the problem of 
reliability loses much of its importance. Since the evaluator has only to apply the 
instrument to one person, herself, the number of items is not as limited by the 
time available for use. 

Self evaluation creates fewer and less difficult psychological problems than 
merit rating. To evaluate one’s self is not necessarily pleasant, but it does not in- 
volve the loss of face so often the result of merit rating. The teacher has been 
aware of many of her weaknesses for a long time. Discovery of a few more may 
not be particularly painful; but to have someone else discover them and point 
them out is likely to be far more distressing since it involves apparent loss of status 
in the eyes of others. 

Of greater importance is the fact that self evaluation informs the right person. 
People are improved almost exclusively through the process of learning, which is 
ultimately controlled by the learner. Fear as a motivator of learning is ineffective 
and unsatisfactory. It is probably because of this that merit rating is often so 
barren of results. From the standpoint of teacher growth and development, self 
evaluation seems to be much more promising. 
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A check list or questionnaire makes self evaluation more effective and should 
be constructed by those who are to use it. More teacher growth may result from 
participation in the construction of the instrument than from its later application. 
Because of this, participation should involve all of the teachers that can be in- 
terested. Except in small schools, it is likely to be more fruitful to construct a 
different instrument for each building. 

Much of the value of participating in the formulation of an evaluative check 
list may be lost if good group procedures are not used. If teachers are not familiar 
with the recent studies of group dynamics, this may provide an opportunity to 
learn about them in a “doing” situation. Of equal importance is recognition of 
the need of using differing group procedures to achieve differing purposes. 

The faculty might well begin with a study of the crucial factors in good and 
poor teaching. Discussion ought not to center around the ideal teacher and “‘nice- 
to-have’’ qualities. This leads only to a description of a paragon of all the virtues, 
who has no earthly embodiment. More likely to be fruitful is a discussion of good 
health, dynamic enthusiasm, and discerning interest in children; or the effects of 
biting sarcasm and its loathsome concomitants. In the beginning, at least, discus- 
sion should grow out of the experience of the participants. Later, the group will 
want to discuss some of the better references: Allen’s article on the ‘Earmarks of 
a Good Teacher” in the American School Board Journal (March, 1938) or Leslie 
Meeks’ sparkling discussion of ‘‘Am I a Good Teacher?” in the Teachers College 
Journal (May, 1938). 

A reasonably successful study group can easily produce a long list of crucial 
factors in good teaching, but the transformation of these into an effective evalua- 
tive instrument is more difficult. In this connection, teachers would do well to read 
two articles by Thelma I. Schoonover and John E. Horrocks in the February and 
March, 1950, issues of Educational Administration and Supervision. The first 
article is a penetrating analysis of the problems of evaluation, and the second 
describes one of the best instruments that has come to the attention of the writer. 
Of course, any group trying to construct an instrument for evaluation will find fre- 
quent use for the recent monograph by Beecher on The Evaluation of Teaching. 
This is probably the best handbook on the subject that has yet appeared. 

It will be well to examine the viewpoint of the mental hygienist in this con- 
nection. For this, two articles in the March, 1941, and February, 1944, issues of 
School, published by the Ontario College of Education, are suggested. The first 
was written by Dr. Griffin, medical director of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in Canada, and the second by Dr. Laycock, director of Education and 
Mental Health of the same organization. For other illustrations of the kinds of 
evaluative instruments that teachers might construct, reference should be made to 
“Teacher Passes Judgment on Herself” in the July, 1932, issue of the American 
School Board Journal and to several check lists found in the NEA Journal, notably 
those by Eberhart (November, 1931), Vasché (September, 1946), and Kramer 
(September, 1947). 

In the opinion of this writer, self evaluation is one of the most fruitful means 
of promoting good supervision. Educational leaders could well afford to devote 
more planning time to its better utilization. 
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STUDENT RATINGS OF COLLEGE FACULTY 


FRANCIS J. MUELLER 


Formal evaluation of faculty by college students has a history of about twenty- . 
five years, during which time interest in the subject has been sporadic. If one were 
to peruse the literature which has appeared on the subject during that time, he 
would readily identify two pronounced peaks of interest—the first at the very begin- 
ning of the period, in the latter twenties, and the second just after the end of World 
War II. It is probably not accidental that these highwater marks have coincided with 
periods of economic prosperity and of rapidly rising college enrollments. 

Just how widespread the use of this technique has been at any given time it is 
impossible to say. However, indications are that interest in student ratings is pres- 
ently at its highest level. This statement is based on the results of a survey of all the 
colleges and universities of the United States listed in the 1948-49 Educational Di- 
rectory.’ Of the 996 listed, 804, or 80 per cent, responded. Two hundred ninety-six 
(37 per cent) of these institutions reported they had had on campus at least one 
first-hand experience with formal faculty evaluation by students; most of these ex- 
periences can be dated as post-World War II. Only 28 per cent reported that they 
had given no attention whatever to such ratings, while the remainder (35 per cent) 
had given or were then giving consideration to them. 

Although the nature of the rating programs which were reported seemed to vary 
widely in detail, they did tend to be of two general types. The first, slightly in the 
minority, was the school-wide rating program in which all faculty members were 
rated. When relative comparisons among faculty members were among the objec- 
tives, this approach was usually adopted. However, in institutions where formal 
faculty ratings were conducted solely to supply the instructor with information 
which might lead to self-improvement, the optional use of the ratings was most 
frequently used. In the latter case the rating forms were usually supplied by the in- 
stitution, while the decision whether or not to avail oneself of them was left entirely 
to the discretion of the instructor. Seldom, in such cases, did anyone but the instruc- 
tor learn of the results. ° 

Unfortunately, there is relatively little experimental evidence in the area of faculty 
rating by students. What little there is, however, points strikingly in a direction 
counter to that of certain objections often vigorously lodged by the uninitiated. 

Out of these few experiments has come rather cogent evidence to the effect that 
the correlation between the mark which a student receives from a teacher and the 
ratings which the student gives that teacher are of zero order. Such evidence, at tht 
same time, tends to undermine the argument that the duller students would be par- 
ticularly harsh in their ratings of the instructor. 

In line with this, it appears that teachers are an unduly pessimistic lot when it 
comes to estimating their own stature in their students’ judgment. Actually, the 
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cases in this survey which reported any evidence of vindictiveness on the part of the 
students were rare; on the other hand, it was a frequent comment that the students 
tended to be overly generous in their ratings. 

Several tests of the reliability of student ratings or of the stability of the judg- 
ment of students as a group have been made, and all have shown fairly high 
coefficients of correlation—usually in the neighborhood of .75. 

The validity of the ratings, though, poses the most serious problem. In the ab- 
sence of any agreement as to what constitutes the “‘true’’ criterion of teaching 
efficiency, the validity of these ratings must perforce remain unverifiable. Still, it is 
interesting to note that on the basis of what has heretofore passed for valid appraisal 
of teaching aptitude, viz., the judgment of colleagues, supervisors, etc., the few 
studies which have been made show considerable agreement between the appraisals 
of student and expert. It was the expressed opinion of many persons in this survey, 
however, that in not a few aspects of teaching the students actually give a far more 
incisive and candid appraisal. And the value of such appraisals cannot be denied, 
for it was also the emphatic consensus of those who had had self-experience with 
student ratings that such ratings can be and have been helpful in improving one’s 
instruction. 

Nevertheless, this lack of a recognized criterion of good teaching reflects as a 
strong argument against the too frequent use of student ratings for administrative 
purposes. For, in such instances, the points or qualities which the student is asked 
to rate in his instructor become de facto the criterion, to which it behooves the in- 
structor to conform. Such conformity to an artificial or pseudo-criterion could con- 
ceivably produce some rather harmful consequences. 

Thus, while the basic merit of student ratings of faculty seems established beyond 
question, the merits of certain of its promotional approaches have not been so estab- 
lished. Out of this grew the major recommendation of this study: that institutions 
of higher education should endorse and encourage the use of student ratings wher- 
ever possible, but that such use should be left entirely to the discretion of each 
individual instructor. 


MERIT RATING TO EVALUATE CHILDREN 


JAMES D. TELLER 


Few today will disagree with the revolutionizing thesis expressed early in modern 
thought by such pioneers as Montaigne in France and Mulcaster in England that 
the proper study of the teacher is the child. Merit rating is one of the techniques 
available for the modern scientific study of the child. If it is proper for teachers to 
study children scientifically, then it is proper for teachers to use merit rating as one 
tool to ad in this study. 

What does it mean to study children scientifically? In the first place, the scientific 
study of children means that teachers predicate all judgments of children on facts; 
that is, on actual experiences, happenings, or occurrences. Facts are impersonal; 
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facts are independent of particular observers; facts are specific; facts are devoid of 
value interpretations. In the second place, the scientific study of children requires 
teachers to observe objectively. Objective observation demands that teachers control 
their biases and avoid praise or blame. In this way agreement among different ob- 
servers is facilitated. In the third place, the scientific study of children avoids the 
misinterpretation of even objective fact. Teachers must not accept small cross-sections 
of behavior as typical, must not generalize from single instances, and must not 
commit the fallaty of the dramatic instance. Not all red-headed children have quick 
tempers, and not all ministers’ sons are wild. In the fourth place, the scientific study 
of children forces teachers to use imagination. Teachers must not only get the facts; 
they must know what facts to get. Observation must be systematic and guided by 
fertile hypotheses. Intelligent guessing is perhaps the heart of a creative understand- 
ing of children and presupposes a rich background of learning and living. In the fifth 
place, the scientific study of children necessitates that all hypotheses be checked, 
double-checked, and followed up. It is not enough to guess; we must check our guesses. 

Such is the basis of a scientific study of children. Observation, sampling, measure- 
ment, and prediction are the key methods; curiosity, objectivity, open-mindedness, 
and a willingness to suspend judgment are the dominant attitudes. 

How does merit rating help us in applying these methods and these attitudes— 
the methods and attitudes of science—-to a study of children? Merit rating measures 
a typical sample of the child’s past performance in order to predict his potentialities 
for development under certain circumstances. As such, merit rating scales facilitate 
the use of scientific methods and the development of scientific attitudes in the study 
of children. 

Teachers are constantly observing children. However, observing is an art and 
needs to be continually sharpened and refined. The use of merit rating scales can 
help teachers to improve their powers of observation. 

Teachers are continually expressing judgments of children. Merit rating scales 
are simply devices for stating judgments. Their use helps the teacher to distinguish 
between facts and interpretations of facts and to grow in powers of objective ob- 
servation. 

The use of merit rating scales by teachers helps them to improve their abilities in 
the interpretation of data. Merit rating scales include within themselves the con- 
trols and cautions involved in interpreting facts. Their intelligent use by teachers 
furnish excellent experiences in the interpretation of data and tend to minimize 
common errors in interpreting data. 

All judgments are comparisons, and comparisons require standards. The use of 
merit rating scales assists teachers in developing—at first rough and then more refined 
—standards against which to make their evaluations of child performance. 

The use of merit rating scales assists teachers in selecting the traits to be judged, 
in avoiding overlapping traits, and in continually expanding their understanding of 
the basic dimensions of human personality. It also enables teachers to record their 
judgments in more quantitative terms than would otherwise be possible. Thus, 
they can check their progress toward achieving the goals of scientific measurement. 

Thus far, we have discussed the advantages of merit rating from the point of 
view of the teacher. In addition, the use of merit rating scales has definite advantages 
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from the point of view of the child. If merit rating is a shared, co-operative ex- 
perience between teacher and child, as it should be, it can become a powerful force 
toward self-analysis and self-evaluation on the part of the child; it can serve to 
motivate the child; and it can lead the child toward a better understanding of scien- 
tific methods and a keener appreciation of scientific attitudes. The child gradually 
learns the standards with which he will be compared; he knows what is expected of 
him in order to be judged proficient. This, in time, should prove a powerful force 
in improving teacher-child relationships and in preparing the chiéd to understand 
better the great variety of interpersonal relationships with which he is faced in 
society. 

As long as children are compared one with another and as long as such com- 
parisons are used as the basis for rewards and punishments, merit rating offers one 
of the most equitable means at our disposal for making these comparisons. Increas- 
ingly, it is to be hoped that each child will be compared with a neutral standard and 
encouraged to progress in accordance with his own potentialities. Merit rating based 
upon a well-formulated set of educational objectives, translated into performance 
standards for each important activity, can do much to help us in the realization of 
this hope. 


GERTRUDE STEIN (1907) 


VALLOTTON 











a COMMUNITIES: A 
CHALLENGE, A NEED, AND 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 


A’ THE war pushed north from Rome in the summer of 1944 it left in its wake, 

as it did everywhere, countless children whose homes had been destroyed, whose 
parents had been torn apart or imprisoned or maimed or killed. These youngsters 
roamed the streets; begged or pilfered food; slept on door steps, in ruined build- 
ings, or in air-raid shelters. 

Many people saw the immediate urgent need of the children. One way or an- 
other, the youngest ones and the little girls were given temporary shelter and food 
—by private families and by church and state institutions. But many of the boys 
evaded the cramped rigor of institutional life, while the frightfully overcrowded 
and pitifully under-supported institutions could not reach out to take them in. 

Don Rivolta, a far-seeing priest in Rome, saw in these boys, ganging together for 
mutual help and protection, future criminals, destined to become a charge of society 
or to prey on it. He induced a friend to let him use a partly ruined villa on the 
seashore, forty miles north of Rome, as a refuge. To the villa he took twenty boys, 
between ten and sixteen years of age. He helped them organize a Boy’s Village, run 
by themselves but with wise guidance. “Aunt Mary’ and “Uncle Peter” were 
established there as “‘mother and father’’ for the village; a young Belgian don, who 
had specialized in mental hygiene, gave his time and services as counsellor. Help 
was solicited from every source—from charitable individuals, from UNRRA, from 
organizations of various kinds. The Don Suisse (Swiss organization for aiding 
European reconstruction) sent a portable building. A group of junior high school 
children in Winnetka, Illinois, sent a large box of tools—and so on. The village 
grew from twenty to forty, then to sixty, then even larger. It was divided into 
several small villages: one devoted to agriculture and the raising of chickens and 
rabbits; one devoted to shopwork and carpentry; a third devoted to marine occupa- 
tions—catching and preserving fish, and building and managing boats. No walls 
held the children in. Occasionally a boy would hanker for the excitement of street 
life in Rome and would run away, but he usually came back of his own accord 
within a week or two. He was freer in the village; he ate better, slept better, had 
kindlier and more sympathetic treatment, and tasted the satisfaction of responsibil- 
ity and constructive work. 

Another priest, Don Guido, discovered, in the outskirts of Lanciano on the east 
coast of Italy, a group of boys sleeping in the barn of an unused military barracks. 
He overcame their suspicion and hostility by cleaning up and whitewashing the barn 
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for them. Then he taught them how to mend their shoes and clothes, how to do 
simple construction to make their barn more habitable. When the Italian army took 
over the barracks again, he managed, despite a multitude of obstacles, to get the 
government to let his boys have a wide beach. He took one of the boys with him to 
Switzerland and got the Don Suisse to send them a portable frame building, which 
he and the boys erected. New boys had, meanwhile, joined the group, and a new 
children’s community grew up—governed by the youngsters with adult counsel—a 
community in which the boys learned trades and became self-respecting. 

In southern France, two teachers (M. and Mme. Julien) began, even while the 
war was raging, to take homeless and refugee children—boys and girls—into what 
shelter they could find and to help them morally, physically, and educationally. 
They obtained, a little later, a half-ruined house on the mountain side, and pro- 
ceeded, with the children’s help, to rebuild it, to cultivate the land, and finally to put 
up another building as the number of children increased. They organized a ‘Republic 
of Children” there at Moulin Vieux and gave the youngsters a chance to grow in 
citizenship, in international understanding, and in physical and mental health. 

In Zurich, Switzerland,-Walter Corti, the editor of a beautiful pictorial maga- 
zine, Dz, saw what the war had done and thought, “If only the children of this 
generation could learn to understand and cooperate with children of other lands, 
they, as they grow up, could be a strong influence for world peace.” He saw the 
great numbers of homeless children all over Europe and their need for rehabilita- 
tion; he also saw that his native Switzerland was undamaged and health-giving. He 
combined these factors into a dream that has become a reality: Why not start an 
international children’s community in Switzerland? He got wide publicity for the 
idea. Aided and encouraged by Dr. Elisabeth Rotten, vice-president of the New 
Education Fellowship, he developed his dream. A psychiatrist (Dr. Meyerhofer) 
agreed to donate time for mental and emotional rehabilitation of the children to be 
brought there. A pediatrician agreed to look after their health. Governments of the 
countries from which the children would come agreed to furnish teachers. The 
people in the village of Trogen gave the necessary land, up in the Alps, overlooking 
Lake Constance in the distance. The Swiss Youth Organization raised money. An 
architect donated plans. Volunteer workers—young people from various countries 
—came and worked on construction. Soon a group of charming chalets was erected. 
In one wing of each were a living room and kitchenette downstairs and a classroom 
and teacher's quarters upstairs; in the other wing were the children’s sleeping 
quarters—girls below and boys above. The Red Cross in each country selected the 
children, and Dr. Meyerhofer went to interview them and bring them to Trogen. 
A central kitchen and a chalet for music and assemblies were erected. The old barn 
was made into shops. Here children from Italy, France, Germany, Poland—from a 
dozen countries—came together. The children are taught in their own languages in 
their separate chalets, each decorated in accordance with the customs of the children’s 
homeland. But at play and sports, in working on the farm and in the shops, and in 
music and dramatics, the children from all countries mingle and learn to live and work 
together with international and intercultural amity and understanding. 

By the summer of 1948 more than thirty such children’s communities had been 
discovered by UNESCO—tranging from little, desperately poor ones, to the relative 
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completeness and near-perfection of the one at Trogen. It was Professor Joseph 
Lauwerys, director of the Institute of Education of the University of London and 
deputy chairman of the New Education Fellowship, who brought these communi- 
ties to the attention of Dr. Bernard Drzewieski, then head of the Reconstruction De- 
partment of UNESCO and formerly a leading educator in Poland. ‘‘Jevvy,’’ as his 
friends call him, borrowed Dr. Thérése Brosse from the Education Department of 
UNESCO, and together they investigated this new phenomenon. In July, 1948, they 
brought together, in Trogen, the heads of thirty children’s communities from various 
countries in Europe for a week of conferences, exchange of experiences, and plans 
for the future. UNESCO paid the expenses and brought in expert consultants. 
Both “‘Jevvy” and Dr. Brosse saw in these communities the one hope for the rehabili- 
tation of Europe’s host of child victims of the war. If these children were not cared 
for, they would become dependents and delinquents, future followers of demagogic 
dictators. If, on the other hand, they could be built physically and emotionally, if 
they could be educated and trained for vocations, and if they could learn democratic 
citizenship and international understanding by /ving thern during their most 
formative years, they could become invaluable members of society a generation 
from now, a source of strength against totalitarianism of left or right, a force for 
world peace. 

When the group met at Trogen that summer, most of the heads of communities 
did not even know that the other communities existed. But they found that they all 
had problems in common. They needed personnel with better training. They needed 
equipment desperately—tools for the shops, implements for agriculture, educational 
equipment, recreational equipment. And they needed money for buildings and 
repairs as well as for the daily needs of their children. Then and there they decided 
to organize an International Federation of Children’s Communities. Its purpose was 
to give mutual help in raising standards of child care, to combirie in their search 
for funds, and to find ways of training personnel. 

In January, 1949, UNESCO called together in Paris the Board of Directors 
of the new federation and the same expert consultants who, the preceding summer, 
had helped in the first week at Trogen. Plans of action were formula:ca. Repre- 
sentatives were appointed for various countries, representatives who could solicit 
help in each country. UNESCO then got Elisabeth Rotten to write two pamphlets: 
Children, War's Victims and Children’s Communities. These UNESCO pub- 
lished and distributed widely. Subsequently, UNESCO financed two annual assem- 
blies of the communities—by this time sixty had been found and had joined the fed- 
eration. At the 1950 UNESCO Congress in Florence, the Director General was 
authorized to help the federation further. The directors of the federation were then 
consulted, and it was decided that the best use of the limited UNESCO budget 
would be to ask the New Education Fellowship to send specialists to visit the com- 
munities and aid them in raising their standards. 

In the meantime, the American representative, who had been a consultant during 
the week in Trogen and again in Paris and who knew several of the communities 
first hand, was asked to organize an American Committee to help the International 
Federation. The committee was organized informally in 1949 and was incorporated 
in the summer of 1950. The American Committee, so far, has operated on a purely 
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volunteer basis, with no paid personnel. Friends have donated small sums for office 
space, postage, etc. This fact has enabled the committee to forward, intact, all 
donations received for the communities. The principal contributions came at first 
through getting the American Silent Guest Committee to make the federation a 
major recipient of funds raised by its campaign in the winter of 1949-50. But other 
sources have gradually been tapped. Alpha Epsilon Phi offered $3000 for helping 
in the training of personnel. A group of teachers in North Carolina sent money to 
enable a community to get a radio with player attachment and a number of records, 
so that the children could share the musical culture of Europe. Individuals sent 
various sums, from a dollar or two to several hundred dollars. The American Com- 
mittee has also obtained some publicity for the federation—in magazines and news- 
papers. It got one school (Riverdale, New York) to ‘adopt’ a community—ex- 
changing art work and correspondence and sending much-needed supplies. The 
“World Friendship Among Children” sent Christmas boxes to all the children in 
a number of communities. 

But a nation-wide appeal must be made, and funds are being sought to make it. 
When Americans learn about the communities and their needs, they are quick to 
respond. Who, for example, would refuse help if he saw these two requests that 
came while this article was being written? 

I have had an urgent letter today from Barbara Stratrisky of the Giardino d’Infanzia “Rome 
Bordoni,” Rimini. They are all at their wits’ end for money with which to carry on at Rimini. 
You know about their work. Apart from their tender and intelligent care of their own little orphans, 
there is one thing at Rimini that always particularly pleases me—the fact that the village school is 
actually in the Home, so that instead of the orphans going out rather diffidently to school in the 
village as they so often do, they are actually the hosts of the village children every day and can 
make them feel at home as guests. 

Apart from general financial worries because all the people who used to help them in Switzerland 
are rather losing interest in war charities, they do make one very specific request. They ask for many 
paint-brushes of different sizes and qualities; for water-colours; for chalks, pastels and vast quantities 
of paper for drawing and painting. In order to avoid Customs difficulties, they would like the money 
with which to buy them. 

Another urgent need is that the school truck at the Rayon de Soleil, St. Etienne-du-Gres, Bouche- 
du-Rhone, has burned. It was very old and delapidated [sic} and therefore uninsurable, but it did 
bring all the provisions to the orphanage from Terrascon, which is 5 or 6 miles away, and it did take 
all the children, big and little, to school in wet weather and for picnics and explorations of the 
countryside in fine, and the babies who were too small for long train journeys away to the mountains 
when the Provence sun grew too hot for them. The loss of the truck is therefore very serious for 
this particular community. Could your Committee send them sufficient funds for the purchase of a 
secondhand truck? 


Help to the Children’s Communities is not just charity. It is true that we all 
respond warmly to the needs of children, wherever they are. A child who has lost 
home and parents and cries out for a chance to live and be happy makes an instant 
appeal we cannot refuse, however often it is repeated. But in helping the com- 
munities we do far more than answer a momentary need. We help many more than 
the individual children. By giving these children satisfying, wholesome, and happy 
lives, by giving them education and training in useful vocations, by giving them 
experience in democratic action and living, by giving them a sympathetic under- 
standing of other cultures and races and nations, we sow the seeds for a better 
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world. Not only do these children themselves grow into responsible, self-respecting, 
and contributing members of a society which they can help toward a democratic 
and peaceful future, but, through them, we help countless others. 

The number of Children’s Communities is far too small to meet the world’s need. 
How many, for example, will soon be needed in Korea? The existing ones are pilot 
projects and training grounds for the many more which the federation hopes to 
found. They are today’s answer, born of the desperate need following the war, to 
the age-old problem of what to do for children who are homeless. The traditional 
orphan asylum is, we know, not the answer. Isolated, regimented children, without 
the love and tenderness essential to well-adjusted lives, do not readily grow up 
into self-reliant, competent, democratic citizens. Foster homes, when they are really 
good and when there are enough of them, well supervised, can be the nearest 
approach to a substitute for a child’s own home and parents. But the number of 
such potential foster homes is far too small to meet the need; and the cost of caring 
for children in them, to say nothing of the cost of finding and supervising them, is 
far too great to be met. 

The one answer that seems widely feasible lies in the development of more and 
more Children’s Communities and in helping each community to give warmth and 
affection, education and training, to the children who, through man’s failure to 
resolve his problems without war’s destruction, are left—innocent victims, without 
home or parents. 

What can we do? We—whose economy was relatively undamaged, who live lives 
which to most of the world seem luxurious, who can afford television sets and 
automobiles—we, who now should know that our prosperity and very lives de- 
pend on the well-being of people in all parts of the world, can help these children 
become contributing members of the kind of world society in which alone can exist 
the kind of life we want for ourselves and our children. We can see that the com- 
munities have the educational and vocational equipment essential to their purpose; 
that they have the buildings and grounds essential to their needs; and that their per- 
sonnel have the training that will enable them to carry out this work. 

These things we can do by affiliating individual communities with groups or 
schools in our own neighborhoods, exchanging correspondence, learning of their 
special needs and supplying them. And we can help with money. Our money will 
give the existing communities the means of doing their work adequately. And it 
will make it possible for new communities to be established. The American Com- 
mittee for the International Federation of Children’s Communities, 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, exists to enable Americans everywhere to help in this 
work. It needs groups in each city and town which will undertake to make the Chil- 
dren’s Communities known and to raise funds to help them. And it needs an 
administrative budget to co-ordinate this work. 

We adults, collectively, are responsible for the heart-rending plight of more 
than a million children. We therefore have a responsibility for helping them now. 
And we have an even greater responsibility for the future—to help these children, 
and all others, to grow up into the kind of citizens who can do their part in build- 
ing a decent world society. 














Tow arn DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 


MARJORIE C. ROBINSON 


= oop LorD, sir!” cried the irate British Colonel (retired and with monocle) to 
the active young British educator, ““Can’t you teach them to read the instruc- 
tions on a tractor without teaching them to read Karl Marx?” 

His Majesty’s Inspector was telling the anecdote well, and a sympathetic audi- 
ence chuckled in appreciation. After a six-weeks’ intensive study tour of western 
Europe, under remarkably advantageous circumstances for meeting political lead- 
ers and educators, it was easy to recognize the Colonel’s viewpoint as a familiar 
one in Europe: to educate the masses was now economically expedient; and for 
undiscussed reasons, literacy was also democratic. But not too much literacy, warned 
the Colonel and his practicing colleagues! 

Moreover, contrary to evidence of fact and fancy, it was comforting to the 
Colonel’s tradition to assume that millions of continental Europeans and Asiatics 
during the past few years had sat down quietly to read Karl Marx, thereby becom- 
ing converted to communism through objective, independent study. The Colonel's 
solution for the problem would be simple and inexpensive: let them learn to 
read—but not too much! 

The young British educator involved in the discussion was by no means in- 
articulate. Professional knowledge, coupled with an impish desire to upset pompos- 
ity, prompted him to lead the Colonel on. Perhaps, he suggested, the fault was not 
so much with what was to be read as with reading. The Education Act of 1944 had 
provided educational extensions as well as innovations. But free compulsory school- 
ing was not one of them. Free schools had been established by the Education Act 
of 1870. Could it be, the school administrator hinted, that basic blame for evils 
of literacy should be placed on the 1870 Law, which had actually forced everybody 
to learn to read? 

The Colonel was triumphant. ‘That was it! 1870! No doubt about it!” he cried. 
And then, accusingly, he demanded of the young educator, “Back in 1870, sir, 
you school men were there! By Jove, why didn’t you STOP THEM?” 

But back in 1870 no one had stopped them. In the eighty years that had followed, 
life and civilization had moved along a treacherous course to the mid-twentieth 
century, to the brief years so frequently regarded as “interim.” It is all too ap- 
parent that education has not been a guiding force in Europe during these eighty 
years—nor will it be for some time to come. School reforms, where they exist 
on the Continent, are frequently the reluctant by-products of political expediency, 
not the logical result of vital educational programs that prepare a people for 
growth and change. 


© MARJORIE C. ROBINSON is teacher and head of the English Department at Tucson 


Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona. A Pi Lambda Thetan, Miss Robinson was a par- 
ticipant in the European Flying Classroom last spring. 
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Even the Scandinavian countries, with their fine tradition of literacy and their 
dearth of Communists, must reconsider educational aims. As one young woman 
put it: “I spent eight years studying German. I've read everything Goethe ever 
wrote. But I can’t speak German, and worse still—even if I could—the Germans 
and I wouldn't really understand each other. I am completely unqualified to com- 
prehend Germany.” 

“Be glad that in America you have no ‘Traditions’ in education,” an earnest 
government official stressed during a conference in one of the Low Countries. He 
had recently been thwarted in every effort to liberalize curriculums. He could not 
reach a public which had been conditioned for centuries to regard itself as unfit, 
socially as well as intellectually, for scrutinizing, criticizing, or even visiting its 
schools. He looked with mingled admiration and despair across the sea at a sys- 
tem of education and an attitude toward schools absolutely unique. 

Americans can teach economics in their schools—twentieth century economics; 
Americans can make applications as well as teach theory; Americans, in their 
schools, can integrate all social classes indefinitely, not just through the sixth year; 
Americans can examine the present and the future in their historical studies, as 
well as the past; Americans can incorporate into their word “education” not only 
knowledge but also ethical behavior, citizenship training, earning a living, techni- 
cal skills, adaptability of personality, resilience of character—whatever American 
society demands of it. 

“In Holland,” an educator has said, ‘‘we do not have a word that means what 
you Americans mean by ‘education.’’’ Dutch education means home or family 
education. It is restricted to aspects which train a person to behave as a person, 
quite apart from the demands that will be made on him as an economic and politi- 
cal factor, essential to the development of his nation’s philosophy; responsible for 
his nation’s policies; adequate for his nation’s exigencies. 

Obviously, education in twentieth-century democracies does not, has not, au- 
tomatically become democratic education. Yet progress gleams on all sides. Only 
the most recalcitrant would oppose the familiar fundamental which requires that 
man’s place shall not be pre-determined nor pre-defined by pre-existing social and 
economic patterns. Consequently, the education of a youth shall not be restricted 
by class distinction or unfavorable economic status. So runs the formula. 

That education must adapt itself to contemporary needs is becoming more than 
a pat phrase. There are European educators who insist that schools cannot remain 
oblivious of the social and economic philosophies which give them birth or threaten 
their existence. As democratic education emerges during these years, one great 
implication becomes apparent for the United States: America must assume leader- 
ship in the non-Communist world even before she is prepared militarily or ma- 
terially or psychologically to assume that leadership. Weary and astute Europeans 
freely shove the honor and glory our way, though not without apprehension. For 
just across the Atlantic they believe they see the massive nation living, not in the 
proverbial glass house, but rather in a plastic structure—equally transparent but 
less susceptible to breakage than to cracks from excesses of temperature. They pic- 
ture us succeeding in stupendous achievements through accidenteand luck rather 
than by stabilized direction. They believe they hear us shouting our wisdom and 
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our folly from press, screen, and radio, vehemently accusing ourselves and them, 
magnificently reckless with our international reputation. And they would love to 
come to America, they say—although they never mention a desire to be an Amer- 
ican, 


As Americans, we know our true character; we can assess our extravagances for 


what they are worth. But Europeans must try to achieve a proper perspective of 
us through distortions. Such would not be an easy exercise in anybody's classroom, 
even if it were a primary objective. And Europe’s chief objective at the moment 


rehabilitation and ultimate survival, not an evaluation of false clues to the Amer- 


ican personality and character. 


What task is ours then? A new, a greater responsibility? The challenge of the 


twentieth century? There are many, perhaps too many, ways of defining America’s 
future. But one simple way is always unfolding before us: 
living the basic truths of democratic education. 


understanding and 
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FULBRIGHT AWARDS FOR 1952-53 


Approximately 230 awards in university lecturing and advanced research in 
education, the humanities, the national sciences, and the social sciences are avail- 
able for the academic year commencing in the autumn of 1952. The countries in- 
clude Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Egypt, France, Greece, Iran, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, and the United Kingdom and colonial depend- 
encies. 

Applications must be mailed not later than October 15, 1951. Forms and addi- 
tional information may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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SEVENTEENTH BIENNIAL COUNCIL AND 
POST-COUNCIL CONFERENCE, 1951 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, August 19-24 


COUNCIL: “Creative Teaching—A Challenge,” August 19-23 

Registration and the induction session for delegates is scheduled for Sunday, August 19. 
General sessions, discussion groups, and reports on the council theme and on Pi Lambda 
Theta problems will occupy much council time, but there are also plans for fun and relaxa- 
tion. And the Cornell campus is a beautiful place. 


POST-COUNCIL CONFERENCE: “Pi Lambda Theta—Honor Plus,” August 24 

Types of services and activities which chapters might render to communities will be 
suggested in a general morning session, after which groups will work out details for the 
different types of services. Luncheon will be followed by a speaker, and the conference will 
close at 2:30 P.M. 


All Pi Lambda Thetans are cordially invited to attend any or all sessions. Chapter 
delegates have been contacted. The national office should also have information regarding 
visitors. If you plan to attend as a visitor, please fill out the forms below and mail to the 
national office, 525 West 113th Street, New York 25, N.Y. Reservations must be received 
by August 1. 


VISITOR’S APPLICATION FOR ROOM RESERVATION 


NE MEIN ORG ooo Sooke Ges sire so is soc ee 80, 8°90 Sova $F Feb mo daa Reales 
Agaress nil August 17... 2... ie se. Dix eae Ee SRE eeMee 
PMOde OF WANSPOMGUON «2, nek wis cele soles sehwswnecnis exon waer 
Date and approximate hour of arrival ........ OF CRIIEONG. 6 i oscissnn $24.4 0 Seda waees 


If you wish to room with a particular person, please give her name . f OLE Se ES GERSON 


INFORMATION FORM FOR VISITOR 


RUMOR TUNER Py 0S aio Gap adios bi0's «view ateclobwe's neevid vein evs wives ae enc heaton 
On what days do you plan to attend meetings? .... Sin bhi aie oe 
Or erat chaples ape you Naw @ Member? 6... ss. oon eo ilngnc sv gece cccvciscecesdeetsccbocbis 
What chapter offices have you held? .......... sae Dias BEd ae 
What previous codncels Taye you attended? ©... 6.06. cc ck cncccccucseveccccccceses 


What is your present position? ............. 


In what aspects of Pi Lambda Theta are you especially interested? . 
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Have YOU READ? 


My Country School Diary. By JULIA WEBER. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 


This is a teacher’s story of four years in a one-teacher school in an isolated 
mountain neighborhood. The teacher was fortunate in that she did not have to 
conform to a prescribed pattern; children were the first concern of the community 
and the foundation of the educational program. The superintendent of schools, who 
was appointed by the state department of public instruction, and three helping 
teachers (as rural supervisors in New Jersey are called) worked closely together 
with the teachers. 

The purpose of the book would not have been fulfilled without the answer to 
the question, ‘““What happened to these children?” Many went on to new school 
experiences, and others went to work and into military service. Stony Grove pupils 
made up about 4 per cent of the total high school enrollment; yet almost 50 per cent 
of the students who received awards were former pupils of Stony Grove. Reports of 
such accomplishments were complimentary to the fine work done in those four years 
of teaching. 

Although interesting, the book seemed weakened by the inclusion of what 
happened in Stony Grove after Miss Weber left. 


The Far Side of Paradise. By ARTHUR MizENER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1950. 

One of the most fascinating decades of the twentieth century is the one commonly 
referred to as the Roaring Twenties; and the gay, wild, hysterical escapades of its 
“flaming youth” have been recorded by a writer almost as fabulous and fantastic 
as the age—F. Scott Fitzgerald. Arthur Mizener’s biography of Fitzgerald, The Far 
Side of Paradise, is one of those rare, scholarly works which combine precision of 
research and force of writing to the point where the two merge so skillfully that the 
reader is unaware of the tremendous amount of painstaking detail that is necessary 
for such an account. 

Always sympathetic, yet never maudlin, Mr. Mizener carefully retraces the events 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s life—his escapades, his tempestuous married life with Zelda 
Sayre, his early acclaim and fame as a writer, his gradual physical deterioration, 
his futile efforts to complete The Tycoon to prove to the world that he had not lost 
the spark of genius. While the book is somewhat long, its pages are filled with 
anecdotes of exciting personages who in one way or another touched upon or in- 
fluenced Fitzgerald: Ernest Hemingway, Edmund Wilson, John Biggs, Budd Schul- 
berg, Isadora Duncan, Irving Thalberg, Ring Lardner, and Dorothy Thompson, 
to name but a few. And, ironically enough, the reader who is not already acquainted 
with such novels by Fitzgerald as Tender Is the Night, The Great Gatsby, and This 
Side of Paradise will find himself anxiously trying to get hold of them, thus giving 
Fitzgerald the popularity he so richly deserved but failed to find to his satisfaction 
in his lifetime. 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


MARTENS, ELIsE. “Toward Life Adjustment through Special Education,’ School 

Life (January, 1951), pp. 52-54. 

A world crisis and a national manpower shortage have again forced business, 
industry, the military, and the professions to lower their standards of mental and 
physical efficiency. Standards for right attitudes of citizenship and service have 
not been lowered, however. And so the author asks, ‘““What are the schools— 
specifically high schools—doing to meet such demands?” How are handicapped 
boys and girls “being prepared to take their places in the world’s work as citizens 
in the democratic society’’? 

After sketching briefly the history of special education in the United States, Miss 
Martens describes specific programs in several school systems across the country. 
She states that many more research studies are needed to develop appropriate 
curriculum materials and experiences, to observe and record data relating to the 
behavior adjustment of pupils, and to evaluate the effectiveness of whole programs. 
She concludes that “a continuing program of well-planned tailor-made ‘special 
education’ from early childhood through the high school years is, for exceptional 
children and youth, the only basis for successful adult living.” 


VAN Tit, WILLIAM and DENEMARK, GEORGE W. “Intercultural Education,” 

Review of Educational Research (October, 1950), pp. 274-86. 

A brief, scholarly evaluation of intercultural education is presented in this suc- 
cinct overview. Research findings seem to indicate, according to the authors, that 
prejudice and discrimination toward minority groups stem mostly from frustra- 
tion and from cultural learning. 

The five major approaches to developing democratic human relations that 
schools can use are listed as: 

1. The creation of a democratic atmosphere designed to reduce the personal insecurities and 
tensions of children. 

2. The encouragement of broadening intergroup contacts in situations involving cooperation. 

3. The provision of opportunities for enhanced emotional sensitization to other intercultural 
groups. 

4. The promotion of situations in which individuals may be exposed to the inconsistency or 
invalidity of some of their existing attitudes. 

5. Reinforcing such social supports of democratic behavior as employment, legislation and the 
dissemination of propaganda through mass media. 


A comprehensive bibliography of ninety-nine sources completes this digest of 
digests. 


WELcH, Dorothy J. “Learning To Be Part of a Group—the Teacher Helps,” 
Childhood Education (April, 1951), pp. 365-68. 
Dorothy J. Welch, director of curriculum in the Bellflower Public Schools, 
California, points out very aptly that the business of helping children become 
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responsible group members cannot be reduced to clearly defined, logical steps. 
Classroom situations vary as do the work techniques of teachers. 

Illustrations of ways in which alert elementary teachers were observed to capital- 
ize upon opportunities growing out of everyday school happenings are given by 
the author in interesting detail. One kindergarten teacher uses a clean-up period 
to emphasize the need for consideration of the convenience of others. One adroit 
second-grade teacher converts a planning period into group discussion, . group 
evaluation, and group decision. 

The author concludes that several ways of working are common to all of the 
different teaching situations cited—namely, alert teachers capitalize upon op- 
portunities but also provide opportunities for learning effective ways of handling 
responsibilities; teachers discuss situations with children; they encourage children 
to discover and understand the point of view of others. 

Teachers also ‘‘accepted their own responsibilities as the mature members of 
the groups, trying by their actions to demonstrate effective ways of operating in 
groups.” 


TORRANCE, PAUL. ‘‘Getting Mental Hygiene Practices into Action through a 

College Class,’ Mental Hygiene (January, 1951), pp. 88-95. 

After some discussion of philosophical and historical aspects of the problem of 
applying to education the insights of clinical psychology, the author relates a few 
of the things that happened in a mental hygiene class of eighteen college students 
when he tried to make use of the “psycho-social networks or the grapevine 
phenomena.” 

The situation was set up to provide students with time and incentive “to read 
with the purpose of gaining information that they might use in solving immediate 
and future problems.” A report on some mental hygiene problem of a group of 
which the student was a member was required but not as a library-research tech- 
nique. 

Situation tests and socio-dramas were used to give some training in necessary 
skills. Critical evaluation was encouraged. Experiences were planned to deepen 
understanding of the course materials and to increase the likelihood of subsequent 
application in the life of the student. 

One woman student learned how to function more effectively as a business 
partner with her husband—even to listening to out-of-town guests. One man 
student worked on mental hygiene problems which involved his two-year-old son 
and some other young children in the same apartment house. Other students used 
sorority sisters and roommates as projects for better interpersonal relationships. 

Educationally, the locus of knowledge was shifted from the instructor and text- 
books to the students and their experiences. Therapeutically, the locus of therapy 
was shifted from the therapist to the group. 











Poswic AFFAIRS 


THE 1950 UNESCO SEMINAR ON TEXTBOOKS 


MARY G. KELTY 


f few AGREEMENT of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization that ‘‘wars begin in the minds of men” directs attention im- 
mediately to the schools of the member nations and the kinds of textbooks studied 
in them. As an instrument to facilitate the improvement of textbooks and teach- 
ing, UNESCO has devised the international seminar, of which twelve of one kind 
or another have already been held. 

In the summer of 1950 such a seminar was carried on in Brussels to study the 
general topic: ““The Improvement of Textbooks, Particularly History Textbooks.” 
Twenty-four countries sent forty-five delegates and seven group leaders to devote 
six weeks of intensive work in surveying the general situation and making recom- 
mendations to both their own home states and the secretariat of UNESCO in Paris. 
The United States delegation of five members was the largest group in attendance. 

Belgium proved to be a happy choice for a seminar centered on problems of 
history textbooks. Even in the smallest villages, history was as much a part of 
the atmosphere as were the clouds and the damp ocean air; it was concrete and 
actual—in memorials and monuments, in manuscripts and architecture, in the 
very building-stones imported centuries ago in sailing ships. Its continuity was 
a reality that even the most insensitive must feel. The impact of the contemporary 
was also evident, for the incipient revolution of 1950, resulting in the abdication 
of King Leopold, was swirling and seething around the halls in which the dele- 
gates labored. 

The site chosen was the campus of the Free University of Brussels—free in the 
sense that it is under the control of no religious body or any particular ideology. 
Delegates who had long forgotten the experience of living in a dormitory had the 
pleasure of daily companionship with colleagues from all over the world—and also 
the onerous task of following conversation in languages they had not used for 
years. English and French were the official languages. For the representatives 
from the Scandinavian countries, from the eastern Mediterranean, and the Far 
East, this meant that they spent the entire day under severe strain and could only 
occasionally relax among small groups of their compatriots. There was little 
tendency for the various language-families to cluster together in exclusive blocks. 

Work was carried on partly in plenary sessions and partly in small work groups. 
At the plenary sessions, problems were discussed that were common to all; the 
smaller committees exchanged their findings; and distinguished guests were re- 
ceived, such as Luis Torres-Bodet, director of UNESCO. The smaller work groups 


came to grips with specifics. 
& MARY G. KELTY, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is an author and educational consultant. 


Formerly a teacher at the elementary, secondary, and higher levels, Miss Kelty was presi- 
dent of the National Council for Social Studies in 1945. 
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Certain inescapable realities had to be faced at once, before recommendations 
for improvements for textbooks could have any validity. For example, the illiteracy 
rate in some countries runs as high as 80 per cent of the population; and in many, 
the income level is so low that any textbook costing more than forty cents is 
automatically priced out of the market. Within this frame of reference must the 
problems of the present be faced. Under such disabilities are the educational au- 
thorities in many countries laboring; not much can be accomplished without a 
frontal attack on the whole economy. 

A second factor in the frame of reference for the seminar was the conclusion 
that good international relations depend not only on overt statements in books 
but on subtle coloration of content. Of such overtones an author himself may be 
completely unaware. The objectivity and impartiality of treatment is also affected 
definitely by an author’s choice of what to present and what to omit. Each of these 
lines of thought had manifold implications for careful investigation on the part 
of the group members. 

The wide range of textbook materials that can either improve or worsen people’s 
ideas of one another embraced a variety that few delegates had anticipated. Not 
only were history and geography books examined, but literary anthologies, chil- 
dren’s readers, music books, and even atlases. Each member country was discon- 
certed and surprised at the number of statements in its own texts to which other 
countries could very well object. 

Besides the heightened sensitivity to such materials on the part of the par- 
ticipants themselves, two concrete results came out of the seminar. One was a list 
of tasks or studies which each delegation drew up for the consideration of its own 
universities, national commissions, or departments of education at home. The 
other was the number of bilateral or multilateral arrangements for the mutual 
examination of one another's textbooks by the professional organizations involved. 
For example, organizations of German and English teachers of history agreed to 
submit their textbooks to one another's scrutiny for the purpose of revising objec- 
tionable statements. German and American history teachers’ organizations and 
French and American organizations drew up similar plans. The previous example 
of co-operation on the part of the five Nordic countries and the later Canadian- 
United States study furnished a stimulus for such work. 

The question is often asked: Are international seminars worth the money spent 
by the various governments and the time and effort expended by the individual 
delegates? The answer from the American delegation to the Brussels conference, 
based on the 1950 experience, is an emphatic yes. 





ATTENTION: PI LAMBDA THETANS ATTENDING 
NEA IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Northern California Council of Pi Lambda Theta requests your presence at a tea to be 


held at the beautiful Nob Hill YWCA Residence Club, July 3, from 2:30 to 4:30 o'clock. 
Come and meet your friends. See the NEA program for further details. 











Women IN THE NEWS 


Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s ambassador to the United States, has 
requested to be relieved of her post, according to a report given by Deputy Foreign 
Minister of India B. V. Keskar. Mme. Pandit, who recently completed her auto- 
biography, Sunlight and Shadow, has begun work on a new book that will deal 
with many of India’s problems. She is also looking forward to doing a history of 
diplomacy. Before she returns to India she plans to spend a few months in the 
United States. Toward the end of the year, according to the same report, she hopes 
to run for Parliament in the general elections in her home country. 


By admitting women students next fall, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, 
has departed from a policy which it has maintained since it was founded in 1696. 
St. John’s, home of the Great Books program, has received many inquiries over 
the years concerning the eligibility of women for enrollment. Such requests, plus 
financial considerations, contributed to the decision, according to Dr. Richard D. 
Weigle, the president. Miss Barbara Leonard, now at Smith College, has been 
appointed assistant dean of women. 


Miss Kathryn Steinmetz, district superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, 
was elected president of the National Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion (a department of the NEA) at the February meeting. Miss Steinmetz is ably 
qualified to continue the fine leadership given by the former president, Miss Carolyn 
D. Patterson, of Pittsburgh. In her acceptance speech, President Steinmetz said, 
“The members of this department are particularly anxious to do their part in the 
present emergency. They are cognizant of the stress, strain and insecurity felt by 
girls and boys in the schools and are constantly at work to create a normal atmos- 
phere in the school room.” Miss Steinmetz is a former vice-president of Pi Lambda 


Theta. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization has an- 
nounced the appointment of two women to fill major posts in the organization. 
The first appointment was that of Mrs. Alva Myrdal, former principal director 
of the Department of Social Affairs of the United Nations, who has now been put 
in charge of UNESCO’s Department of Social Sciences. Mrs. Myrdal has had a 
distinguished career as a leader in the fields of education and social affairs. In her 
native country, Sweden, she founded the Training College for Pre-School Teach- 
ers, in Stockholm, and served as its director from 1936 to 1948. The international 
organizations with which she has been connected include the International Union 
for the Scientific Study of Populations, the International Federation of University 
Women, the World Federations of United Nations Associations, and the World 
Council for Early Childhood Education. 

The second woman appointed by UNESCO was Mrs. Rowena Rommel, who was 
given the position of deputy director of the Technical Assistance Service. Mrs. 
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Rommel, in her former position as an official of the United States Department of 
State, served as a principal assistant in the project staff of the Technical Co-opera- 
tion Administration and helped to develop Point Four policies and co-operative 
projects for technical assistance. 


Susan Dorothea Keeney, Pi Lambda Thetan of Wayne, Pennsylvania, has re- 
ceived a number of splendid reviews of her recently published book of poems, The 
Circle of the Sun. A statement in The Saturday Review of Literature spoke of her 
work as a “faith expressed through little things.’’ Three of her poems were re- 
printed in the Spring issue of the Ps Lambda Theta Journal. 

Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, who has written the preface of the book, refers to the 
author as an “outdoor singer” who has made an authentic recording of “many 
happy hours spent in sight and sound of the sea, in inland valleys and hills, of 
fresh insights and loving observations.” Miss Keeney’s sensitivity toward nature 
might partially be explained by her early interest in botany; but, as one reviewer 
reminds us, “‘hers is always the poetic approach.” 


Nancy Craig, broadcaster of a women’s service program for the American 
Broadcasting Company, and Anne O’Hare McCormick, member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Times, received the 1950 awards of the English Speaking 
Union of the United States for “outstanding contributions toward greater friend- 
ship and understanding between peoples of the United States and peoples of the 
Commonwealth of Nations.” Mrs. McCormick received the award for her penetra- 
tion into the subject in her column in the New York Times. Miss Craig’s contribu- 
tion was made by her comprehensive broadcasts—of which there were over fifty— 
on a study of England. These programs were based on information gathered dur- 
ing a six weeks’ tour of the country, and included interviews with British leaders in 
many fields. 


Miss Frances Morton, of Baltimore, Maryland, received the Hearn Social Action 
Award at the annual Alumni Conference on Social Work held in the early spring 
at the New York School of Social Work, Columbia University. She was given the 
award for her work in developing the city housing plan in Baltimore, which im- 
proved existing housing, furthered slum clearance and erected low-¢ost units, and 
integrated the program with total community planning. Miss Morton is executive 
secretary of the Baltimore Citizens Planning and Housing Association. 


A textbook on art by Miss Maud Ellsworth, Pi Lambda Thetan and associate 
professor of art education at the University of Kansas, has been selected for the 
thirteenth annual Exhibition of Textbooks of the Year. 

The exhibit, sponsored by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, will show 
Miss Ellsworth’s Book 3 Seeing and Doing of the “Growing with Art’’ series. Dr. 
Mike Andrews, of Ohio State University, collaborated in producing the book. The 
exhibition will open May 15 at the Hotel Pierre in New York and then move for 
a month to the New York Public Library. It will then tour the United States for a 
year. 











“ProcRaM AND PROJECT NOTES 


Cy of the truly democratic procedures in which Pi Lambda Thetans rejoice is 

the sharing of good ideas and suggestions. That is one of the functions of this 
feature—to provide the means whereby we can share our achievements and our 
goals with those who may advantageously benefit from this sharing. This year has 
brought with it some excellent chapter programs and projects. 

Members of Sigma Chapter (University of Southern California) aided the 
Education Alumni Association in its Spring Conference on March 14. The 
theme of the conference, “Across the Nation Schools Face a New Crisis,’ pointed 
up the great reawakening of interest in education. 

On March 19, during the Conference of the California Elementary School 
Administrators’ Association and District Superintendents, sponsored jointly by the 
association and the California State Department of Education, a luncheon was 
given by the Northern California Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and Upsi- 
lon Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. Mrs. Alta Sims Bunker spoke on the White 
House Midcentury Conference on Children and Youth which she attended as a 
delegate. 

One of the most outstanding projects conducted by a Pi Lambda Theta chapter 
is the yearly Reading Conference sponsored jointly by Alpha Iota Chapter (Clare- 
mont) and Claremont College. This year’s conference, according to the chairman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Pellett, will be held in Eucalyptus Court on the Scripps College 
campus July 9 through July 13, 1951. The general theme of the nineteenth con- 
ference is ‘Reading: Behaving Discriminatively.”” The specific theme—‘‘Mass Com- 
munication: A Reading Process’’—deals with a problem of paramount concern 
to a world engaged in a war of conflicting ideologies. As in previous years, the 
themes are in harmony with the broad concept of reading, which considers the 
nature of the reading process as being essentially the same regardless of what type 
of stimulus activates it. Lectures, group meetings, and workshop methods will be 
utilized in the development of the general and specific themes. Living accommoda- 
tions will be available for conferees in college dormitories. There is a fee of 
$15.00 for persons not regularly registered for the summer session. Quoting Mrs. 
Pellett, “I feel our activity in Alpha Iota in organizing and conducting this yearly 
conference has great value for developing within our membership a continuing 
awareness of the function and value of professional organization.” It is hoped 
that many Pi Lambda Thetans have availed themselves of this excellent source 
for professional improvement. Congratulations to Alpha Iota and Claremont Col- 
lege for their contribution to democratic education. 

The Long Beach Alumnz Chapter (California) sent a package of clothing and 
school supplies to a mission school at Fort Jameson, Northern Rhodesia. The 
needs of this school, whose teacher is allowed only twelve dollars a year to feed, 
clothe, and buy school supplies for her forty pupils, were brought to the atten- 
tion of the chapter through a talk last spring by Mrs. Edith Kraft Gardiner, a 
former professor of education at the University of Southern California, who now 
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makes her home in Northern Rhodesia. Also, through affiliation with UNESCO 
and under the direction of Dr. Vivian Edmiston Todd (local Pi Lambda Thetan 
who served in the educational division of General MacArthur's Headquarters in 
Tokyo) the chapter sent a package of clothing to Japanese students scheduled to 
arrive in the United States this year. 

Delta Chapter annually offers two scholarships of fifty dollars to seniors—one 
each in the February and June graduating classes. One of the scholarships must 
be in the field of elementary education, and the other in secondary. These awards 
are presented at the annual Tap Day exercises. This year, rather than solicit 
funds, Delta’s Scholarship Committee offered an evening program by Elmer 
Gumto, who spoke on ‘Flowers and Their Arrangements for Your Table” and 
demonstrated floral arrangements. This scholarship fund is in memory of the late 
Katherine Foulke, the Delta representative among the founders of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 





METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNE CHAPTER 


On April 14 the Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter was installed as the 
sixty-ninth chapter of Pi Lambda Theta by Dr. Dorothy Veon, national treasurer. 
The officers are Anna M. Jones, president; Florence H. Wilson, vice-president; Helen 
F, Giles, corresponding secretary; Elsie Wolk, recording secretary; and Lenore 
Vaughn-Eames, treasurer. 

Congratulations and best wishes to Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter. 





} 


IN MEMORIAM 


Veronica Kuhnle, president of the Northern California Alumnz Chapter and 
teacher and counselor at San Francisco’s Lowell High School, was killed instantly in 
an automobile accident on March 2. In the words of Bertha C. Knemeyer, of Northern 
California Alumnz Chapter, “In paying tribute to Veronica, we mourn our great 
loss and we bow our heads in gratitude in honoring her memory as a gracious, gener- 
ous and understanding friend, as a high-minded, inspiring and forward-looking 
leader—in short, we honor her memory as a true Pi Lambda Thetan who strove for 
the mountain top and achieved it.” 

Other Pi Lambda Thetans extend their sincere sympathy. 








ins TO COAST 


ALPHA CHAPTER 

The current year’s activities of Alpha Chapter (University of Missouri) began 
with a general business meeting on October 11. On October 12 chapter members 
were guests at a tea given by the Central Missouri Alumnz Chapter in the home 
of Mrs. DR Scott. Following the fall initiation ceremony on November 8, the 
twenty-seven new members were guests at the annual Founders’ Day banquet, at 
which Dr. F. Louise Nardin (University of Missouri’s delegate to the conference 
which founded Pi Lambda Theta) spoke on the subject, “How It All Began.” 
A joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa and Sigma Pi Alpha (FTA) was held 
on December 13. Dean L. G. Townsend, of the College of Education, spoke on 
“Current Trends and Issues in Education’; and seniors and graduate students in 
the College of Education were guests. On January 10, Dr. H. M. Hardwicke, 
director of Stephens College Health Service, spoke on the topic, ““Know Yourself.” 
In February Dr. Jennette R. Gruener, professor of social work at the University 
of Missouri, discussed the ““Midcentury Youth Conference’; and in March Dr. 
W. E. Drake, professor of education at the University of Missouri, spoke on the 
subject, ‘American Education in the International Crisis.’ The spring initiation 
and tea were on April 11, and on June 5 a breakfast honoring Pi Lambda Theta 
graduates concluded the program for the year. 


DELTA CHAPTER 


Delta Chapter (University of Pittsburgh) began its current season with a 
luncheon on October 13. Founders’ Day was celebrated on November 11 by join- 
ing with the Western Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapter for a dinner at the Faculty 
Club on the campus. On November 15, Dr. Dorothy C. Finklehor spoke to chap- 
ter members on “Be Careful; Your Age Is Showing.’’ December 13 was the date 
of the <hapter’s annual Christmas party, and January 17 was the “key” day for 
eighteeu initiates. Miss Doris Meyers spoke to members at a dinner meeting, 
February 21, on the subject, “Color and Your Personality.” April 5 was the an- 
nual Junior-Senior Women’s Party in the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial. The 
current year ended with initiation in May and a joint picnic with the Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapter on June 2. 


NU CHAPTER 


Nu Chapter (Ohio State University) combined with the Columbus Alumne 
group in November to celebrate Founders’ Day, with Nu this year serving as 
hostess. At the next meeting, to further intercultural understanding, Marie 
Flescher, research associate of the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State 
University, spoke informally about life and customs of the Japanese. On February 
23, the chapter initiated twenty-nine new members, after which the group, to- 
gether with twelve other honoraries, attended the Honorary Organizations in 
Education banquet. The speaker of the evening was Dr. Kenneth D. Benne, pro- 
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fessor of education at the University of Illinois; his subject was ‘The Role of the 
Professional in an Age of Crisis.” 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER 


At its November meeting, Miss Rosella Linskie spoke to members of Alpha 
Lambda Chapter (Southern Methodist University) on her experiences in the 
establishment of the occupation forces’ schools in Japan and her training in a 
Japanese university. The December meeting, devoted to the wrapping of toys for 
underprivileged children, was held in the home of the faculty sponsor, Mrs. 
Dorothy Kendall Bracken, author of several well-known children’s books. To 
acquaint them with the history, purposes, and activities of Pi Lambda Theta, 
twenty-two prospective members were guests at an open house on March 13. At 
the regular March meeting, chapter members visited the university Reading Clinic, 
where, under the direction of Mrs. Bracken, who assists in the operation of the 
clinic, they tested their own reading skills. In April, members visited the Speech 
Correction Clinic; and on May 8, they held their annual formal banquet. At 
S.M.U.’s Honor’s Day, Alpha Lambda Chapter awarded its annual achievement 
bracelet to the junior girl most interested in education. 


ALPHA XI CHAPTER 

Alpha Xi Chapter (University of Tennessee) opened its 1950-51 season with 
its October 13 meeting, at which Dr. Martin E. Little, of the College of Educa- 
tion, spoke on “Education in Bavaria.’’ At the Founders’ Day banquet, Miss 
Margaret Franklin, a member of the chapter and of the Department of Sociology, 
spoke on “Education in the Last Half of the Twentieth Century.’”” The winter 
initiation ceremony took place on December 17 in the Student Center; and for 
the January 17 meeting, Dr. Andrew Halpin, of the College of Education, chose 
as his subject, “Mental Health and Democracy.’ February 7 was the date of Dr. 
Bascom Story’s speech on ‘‘A Continuation of the McMinn County Experiment’; 
and on March 7, Dr. E. A. Waters, dean of the Graduate School, spoke on “‘Ele- 
ments of Research.” On April 11, Dr. G. F. McCoy, of the university's Psycho- 
logical Clinic, gave a report on Donaldson, the Tennessee School for the Feeble- 
minded. The current season ended with the spring initiation ceremony on May 10. 


ALPHA OMICRON CHAPTER 


Alpha Omicron Chapter (Colorado State College of Education) chose as its 
1950-51 theme, ‘Teaching Opportunities.” At the first meeting, held on October 
19, Grace Vanniman, chapter president, spoke on “England, France, and Italy.” 
November 16 was the date of the annual Founders’ Day ceremony; and at the 
December 7 initiation, Miss Edith Selberg discussed ‘“‘Alaska.”” Dr. Martin Can- 
delaria, guest speaker for the January 18 meeting, chose “Mexico’’ for his topic. 
On February 18, Miss Marjorie Harkness spoke on ‘Germany’; and on March 
8, Dr. Arthur Zimmerman lectured on “South America.’’ March 29 was the date 
of the concluding meeting of this series, with a student panel discussing the 
“United States.” Alpha Omicron Chapter joined with Phi Delta Kappa on May 
3 for the annual joint meeting. The season ended with the chapter's annual Rec- 
ognition tea on May 17 and its Commencement breakfast on June 6. 
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LONG BEACH ALUMNA CHAPTER 


The Long Beach Alumnz Chapter (California) chose as its 1950-51 theme, 
“Know Your Community.” The October meeting featured a talk by Pi Lambda 
Thetan Flora Thurston, consultant on Family Life Education in the Long Beach 
Unified School District. On November 11, the nine chapters constituting the 
Southern California Council of Pi Lambda Theta joined for their Founders’ Day 
luncheon at the Hotel Huntington in Pasadena; Mrs. Jane Hood, co-ordinator of 
General Education for the Pasadena Public Schools, spoke on “The Role of the 
Teacher in the Community.” The March meeting was highlighted by a tour of the 
Long Beach Health Center and a talk by Dr. Irving D. Litwack, director of the city’s 
public health program, who was assisted by Mary Jane Neal, Pi Lambda Thetan and 
public health educator for the Long Beach Health Department. 


NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNA CHAPTER 


The Northern Ohio Alumnz Chapter (Cleveland) opened its 1950-51 season 
with a tea on October 7, at which the guest speaker was Wolfgang Geiser, an 
exchange student from Mannheim, Germany. At the November 11 Founders’ 
Day dinner, Miss Sylvia Todd, a chapter member who is also a member of the 
Ohio Education Association Executive Committee and chairman of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
was the speaker of the evening. The December 3 meeting was held at the Cleve- 
land Music Settlement, to which organization the chapter presented its annual 
scholarship. The February 3 meeting featured Miss Dorothy Rupp, recently re- 
turned from a year’s exchange teaching in Paris, France. On March 10 Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell, past president of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers and 
a member of the Educational Policies Commission, was the guest speaker; and on 
May 5 Mrs. Myrtle Bell, assistant principal of Central High School, spoke. 


SAN JOSE ALUMN CHAPTER 


The San Jose Alumnz Chapter (California) continues to grow in membership 
and activity. On November 16, at a joint dinner meeting with Phi Delta Kappa, 
Dr. George Knoles, staff member of the History Department at Stanford Uni- 
versity, spoke on the problem of rehabilitating the people of Japan through its 
school system. At the March 10 luncheon, the Northern California Alumnz Chap- 
ter joined with the local group; Dr. Lillian Gray, of San Jose State College, gave 
an interesting talk on Mexico, Guatemala, Brazil, Argentina, and the West Indies, 
using her own paintings of the scenes of her travels as illustrations. 

Dr. Dorothy Kaucher, professor of speech at San Jose State College, was 
chosen Woman of the Year by the San Jose Quota Club. Her affiliations include 
Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Beta Kappa, National League of American Pen Women, 
and Phi Mu sorority. Author of several one-act plays, Dr. Kaucher is also known 
as a woman pioneer in the field of aviation. She has flown both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans and has written many articles about her experiences, including 
“Wings over Wake.”” An anonymous donor has announced an award in Dr. 
Kaucher’s honor, to be given each year to the most outstanding student in the oral 
division of the Speech Department at San Jose State College. 
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SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


The Southern Indiana Alumnz Chapter (Bloomington) Founders’ Day featured 
the chapter’s own Dr. Johnnie Rutland Smith in “Echoes from U.N.”; Mrs. Smith 
had attended the Institute on the United Nations, held at Mount Holyoke College 
last July. From among the more than 225 foreign students enrolled in Indiana Univer- 
sity this year, the chapter selected as “international neighbors’’ Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
John of India and Miss Mari Saarsalmi of Finland, featuring them on the January and 
March programs, respectively. The May program was presented by Miss Lorna Gib- 
son, who has spent the last six years teaching among the Pame Indians in Mexico. 

Several names should this year be included in the Southern Indiana Alumnz 
list of “Women of Distinction.” The chapter president, Dr. Angela Mensing 
Beatty, critic teacher in the Indiana University Laboratory School, had her dis- 
sertation, ‘“The Use of a Detailed Outline in the Analysis of Books Used in Basic 
Courses in Elementary Education,” selected as one of four outstanding studies 
published in the September, 1949, issue of the Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion. Dr. Carolyn W. Bookwalter, past president of Iota and Southern Indiana 
Alumnz Chapters, is coeditor and coauthor of Research Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Dr. M. Catherine Evans, a graduate of 
Friends University, which awarded her its first doctorate degree given a woman, has 
been appointed assistant dean of students at Indiana University. Mrs. Frida H. Arnett 
has been elected second vice-president of the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers for a three-year term; she is also a member of the Board of Directors of the Council 
of Social Agencies. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNZ4 CHAPTER 


The Western Pennsylvania Alumnze Chapter (Pittsburgh), had as its guest 
speaker on October 7 Zoe A. Thralls, professor of geography at the University 
of Pittsburgh. She spoke on her experiences at the UNESCO Seminar on the 
Teaching of Geography, held at Montreal last summer. At the Founders’ Day 
dinner on November 11 members joined with Delta Chapter (University of 
Pittsburgh) to hear Dr. K. Pakstas, of Duquesne University, discuss ‘‘Geopoli- 
tics from Russia’s Point of View.” On January 6, Isabel Epley, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, spoke on ‘The P.S.E.A. Legislative 
Program.” At the February 3 meeting, Dr. Lawrence F. Greenberger, director of 
training of Kaufmann Department Stores, discussed the subject, ‘Fitting People 
and Jobs to Each Other.’ March 3 was the date of the annual card party; and on 
April 7 members visited Indiana State Teachers’ College at Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
The meeting on May 5, at the home of Mabel Love Baker, was devoted to modern 
drama. The year closed with the annual picnic with Delta Chapter. 

Among the “Who's Who” of the Western Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapter are 
Laura M. Braun, member of the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education; 
Catherine A. Lyons, chairman of the National Mathematics Conference; Lillian 
B. Marshall, president of the Congress of Clubs and Club Women in Western 
Pennsylvania; Lucille E. O'Donnell, chairman of the Pennsylvania Classical So- 
ciety; and Elizabeth Wingerter, dean of women at Duquesne University. 
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University Chapters 


ALPHA—Vera Kroencke, 202 Belvedere Apts., Columbia, 
Missouri 

Breta—Cathryne Hardesty, School of Education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, New Yor 

GamMMA—Barbara Nash, 725 Ohio iene, Lawrence, 
Kansas 

Detta—Florence Tabor, 332 Oakforest Drive, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pennsylvania 

EPsiLON—Dorothy T. Michalson, University High 
Schoo], University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota 

Zeta—Doris Stearns, 4516 Mead Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 


ington 

Era—Ruth V. Lyver, 9 Strathmore Road, Havertown, 
Pennsylvania 

THETA—Margaret Fox, Women’s Gymnasium, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa 

lota—Vera MacKay, Alpha Xi Delta Annex, East 3rd 
Street, Bloomington, Indiana 

Kappa—Faye Smith, 45 Gilham Road, Eugene, Oregon 

ioe pue Fair, 2322 Harrison Street, Evanston, 

inois 


Mu—Esther Crew Bratton, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 

Nu—Virginia J. Cyples, 1194 E. 15th Avenue, Co- 
lumbus 3, Ohio 

X1—Jeanne Henne, 612 W. Liberty, Ann Arbor, Michi 


gan 

OMICRON—Nancy Noble, 2355 Calumet Court, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Pi—Meta D. Earl, Box 477, College Station, Pullman, 
Washington 

RHo—Anna S. Frankle, 88-43 81st Road, Brooklyn 27, 
New York 

SicMA—Thelma Barnes, 919 Orange Avenue, Long 
Beach 31, California 

Tau—Grace Gackle, Davis Hall, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

UpstLon—Yvonne Whitehurst Zeidel, 914 Warren Street, 
Hayward, California 

Cui—Clara P. McMahon, 1537 N. Milton Avenue, 
Baltimore 13, Maryland 

Pst—Adella Niland, 3211 Gramercy, Apt. 1, Houston, 
Tex 
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OMEGA—Margaret Sutherland, 1152 Laurel Avenue, 
Berkeley 9, California 

ALPHA ALPHA—Mary Jane Weller, 
Drive, Tucson, Arizona 

ALPHA Beta—Jessie Allan, Barnard Hall, 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

ALPHA GAMMA—M. Virginia Biggy, 227 Independence 
Drive, Chestnut Hill 67, Fa. Awl 

ALPHA Detta—Verna Ellis. 1339 So. Hudson Avenue, 
Los Angeles 6, California 

ALPHA EpsILON—Virginia Granger, Box 611, 
College, Columbia University, New York 
York 

ALPHA ZETA—Ruth Fenner, 9243 N. Crawford, Evanston, 
Illinois 

ALPHA Eta—Mary F. Barry, 310 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Arlington, Massachusetts 

ALPHA THETA—Blythe Hedge, 7211 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, 
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ALPHA Iota—Flo C. Butterbaugh, 627 W. Broadway, 
#2, Anaheim, California 

ALPHA Kappa—Nell Appy Murphy, Apt. 30, 
Beaver Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania 
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